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I  I 

I  >  IN  fact  of  course  he  is  a  very  uncommon  reader  indeed.  He 
may  even  be  extinct,  and  in  a  strict  sense  perhaps  he  never 
existed.  But  if  he  does  not  exist  it  is  necessary  to  invent  him; 
or  if  he  has  become  extinct  it  is  essential  to  pretend  that  he  has 
not.  For  without  him  criticism  must  die.  He  is  the  reader 
that  every  critic  addresses;  and  the  best  of  critics  fall  short  of 
the  common  reader  in  their  reading.  For  the  common  reader 
is  the  reader  without  bias,  the  critic  without  an  axe  to  grind, 
the  reader  open  to  persuasion  who  may  give  the  work  its  one 
and  only  ‘right  reading’.  This  reader  then  is  not  common  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  to  be  found  with  ease;  indeed,  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  the  reader  that  is  common,  but  his  reading. 
The  good  critic  respects  him  because  he  reads  the  body  of  work 
with  which  the  critic  is  for  the  moment  concerned,  in  common 
with  many  other  comparable  bodies  of  writing.  The  common 
reader  is  he  who  reads  (say)  sixteenth-century  English  poetry 
in  common  with  modern  American  fiction,  ancient  Greek 
drama,  and  so  on.  In  fact  he  is  the  amateur  of  literature;  and 
criticism  must  always  be  amateur  —  which  is  not  to  say, 
amateurish. 

The  scholar  however  is  a  professional;  and  the  poets  respect 
him  and  need  him,  in  his  capacities  as  editor,  bibliographer, 
lexicographer.  The  nigger  in  the  woodpile  is  the  literary 
historian.  For  what  is  he  —  scholar,  or  critic?  Professional,  or 
amateur?  And  the  only  plausible  answer  is  that  he  must  needs 
be  both  —  which  is  absurd.  Yet  he  is  indispensable. 
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In  practice,  it  is  the  poets  of  an  age  that  decide  what  bodies 
of  earlier  writing  lie  open  to  the  common  reader,  what  others 
may  be  left  to  become  the  precincts  of  the  professional.  For  the 
poetry  they  write  is  addressed  to  the  common  reader,  the 
amateur;  and  by  taking  up  into  their  own  writing  certain  phases 
of  a  tradition  rather  than  others,  that  is,  by  presupposing  in  their 
readers  a  familiarity  with  some  bodies  of  earlier  writing  rather 
than  others,  they  impel  the  amateur  to  get  on  terms  with  these. 
Those  parts  of  die  tradition,  those  bodies  of  earlier  writing,  of 
which  they  make  little  use,  are  thus  abandoned  to  the  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

In  the  age  of  F.  T.  Palgrave,  the  common  reader  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  the  sixteenth-century  poets;  he  had  to,  if  he  was 
to  enjoy  Tennyson.  Sweet  Thames  runs  softly  through  ‘The 
Waste  Land’;  but  among  the  many  poems  that  Eliot’s  readen 
are  required  to  know,  the  poems  of  Spenser  do  not  bulk  very 
large.  In  the  last  several  decades,  sixteenth-century  poetry  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  professionab;  and  it  b  in  the  interest  of 
the  critic  to  make  the  common  reader  once  more  free  of  thb 
territory,  as  hb  grandfather  was.  Perhaps  the  critic  cannot 
effect  thb  by  himself,  but  must  wait  for  the  poet  who  will  make 
hb  readers  into  Spenser’s  readers  too.  What  is  apparent  is  that 
when  such  a  poet  appears,  when  the  common  reader  breaks 
into  the  sixteenth  century  again,  there  will  be  many  hurdles  he 
will  have  to  circumvent.  For  the  professionab  have  not  been 
idle  and  the  country  has  been  improved  out  of  all  recognition. 

The  improvement  is  a  real  one.  No  one  wants  the  common 
reader  to  find  in  sixteenth-century  poetry  what  is  not  there; 
and  it  must  seem  that  our  grandfathers,  esteeming  Philip 
Sidney  for  hb  ‘spontaneity’,  did  just  that.  It  is  no  good,  for 
instance,  pretending  that  only  a  good  ear  is  required  to  read 
the  sonnets  of  Wyatt  without  dbcomfort.  Wyatt’s  irregularity 
is  due  to  Pynson’s  Chaucer,  or  else  to  his  misreading  of  French 
verse,  or  else  to  the  fifteenth-century  heroic  line.  The  common 
reader  cannot  be  expected  to  adjudicate  between  these  possibil¬ 
ities,  but  I  fear  he  must  Ibten  to  the  scholars  debating  them.  At 
the  very  least  he  will  only  be  able  to  read  Wyatt  by  ear,  when 
the  ear  has  been  trained  to  unfamiliar  harmonies.  And  in  the 
long  run,  the  surest  expedient  would  be  the  salvaging  of  Englbh 
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prosody  from  its  present  chaos,  which  has  brought  it  into  such 
disrepute.  There,  to  begin  with,  is  a  massive  obstacle  which 
must  be  surmounted  before  the  most  amateur  of  readers  can 
enjoy  sixteenth-century  poetry.  Here  the  scholars  arc  in  the 
right  of  it,  and  the  critics  have  to  rely  on  them. 

Where  rhetoric  is  concerned,  the  position  is  rather  different. 
It  is  true  that,  after  scholarly  research  into  the  school-primers 
and  the  rhetoric-manuals,  we  can  no  longer  admire  the 
Elizabethans  for  their  ‘spontaneity’.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
without  knowing  about  Elizabethan  rhetoric  we  cannot  account 
for  certain  features  of  the  poetry.  It  is  worth  insisting,  however, 
that  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  find  those  features  unfortunate. 
The  common  reader  has  been  derided  too  long  for  calling  some 
poetry  ‘rhetorical’,  and  meaning  by  that  that  he  dislikes  it.  The 
term  will  have  to  be  used  with  more  care  in  future.  The  scholars 
have  established  that  all  the  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Marvell 
were  rhetoricians;  but  this  does  not  mean  (as  most  scholars 
seem  to  imply)  that  we  must  applaud  them  for  being  so.  It  is 
still  possible  to  deplore  the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  some  if  not 
all  of  this  poetry.  And  it  seems  to  me  indeed  that  good  sense  and 
good  taste  require  us  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Swart,^  for  instance,  detects  brachylogia  in  line  445  of  the 
Induction  to  The  Complaint  of  Henrie  Duke  of  Buckinghame.  When 
we  look  up  this  line*  we  find  it  to  read: 

that  cities  towres  welth  world  and  all  shall  quaile. 

And,  on  looking  up  Puttenham  to  learn  about  brachylogia,  we 
find  the  following: 

We  use  sometimes  to  proceede  all  by  single  words,  without 
any  close  or  coupling,  saving  that  a  little  pause  or  comma 
is  geven  to  every  word.  This  figure  for  pleasure  may  be 
called  in  our  vulgar  the  cutted  comma,  for  that  there 


*  J.  Swart.  ‘Thomas  Sackville.  A  Study  in  Sixteenth-Century  Poetry*.  Groningen 
Stu&es  in  English,  I  (Groningen  1949),  p.  93. 

'  In  numbering  of  lines  and  stanzas  from  Sackville,  I  follow  throughout  Mar- 

STite  Heaney’s  edition  (Yale  Universiw  Press,  1936),  of  the  MS.  in  St.  John’s 
liege,  Cambridge.  The  manuscript  diffen  widely  in  these  respeett  from  the 
‘Mirror  for  Magistrates’  text. 
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cannot  be  a  shorter  division  than  at  every  words  end.  The 
Greekes  in  their  language  call  it  short  language,  as  thus, 

Envy,  malice,  flattery,  disdaine. 

Avarice,  deceit,  falshed,  filthy  gaine. 

If  this  loose  language  be  used,  not  in  single  words,  but  in 
long  clauses,  it  is  called  Asindeton,  and  in  both  cases  we 
utter  in  that  fashion,  when  either  we  be  earnest  or  would 
seeme  to  make  hast. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  our  labour  has  done  us.  In  fairness 
to  Dr.  Swart,  it  must  be  said  that  he  nowhere  suggests  that 
finding  brachylogia  or  antimetabole  or  cacosyntheton  will  make  any 
difference  to  the  value  we  assign  to  Sackville’s  poem.  For  his 
part  he  claims  to  examine  Sackville’s  poetry  without  raising 
any  question  of  value  at  all‘  —  a  contention  I  find  it  hard  to 
swallow.  Dr.  Swart’s  intention  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  Sack- 
ville  knew  and  drew  upon  the  rhetoric-books  —  purely,  one 
gathers,  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity.  And  he  might  there¬ 
fore  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  common  reader  is  under  fto 
obligation  to  follow  him  into  Puttenham  or  Hoskyns  or  Sherry 
or  whomever  else. 

But  not  all  scholars  are  so  accommodating.  Miss  Tuve,  for 
instance,  seems  to  imply  that  no  one  can  read  (say)  Sackville, 
unless  he  is  able  to  recognize  icon  or  prosopopeia  when  he  meets 
with  it.  No  one,  that  is,  can  read  Sackville  correctly  without  that 
aid;  no  one  can  read  him  in  any  other  way  and  derive  from  the 
reading  the  sort  of  pleasure  that  is  really  there.  It  seems  to 
follow  that,  if  we  want  the  common  reader  to  read  sixteenth- 
century  poetry  for  what  it  truly  has  to  offer,  we  have  to  send  him 
into  the  rhetoric  books  on  the  heels  of  scholarship.  It  is  this 
implication  that  we  examine  by  asking  just  what  we  stand  to 
gain  from  linking  Sackville’s  line  with  Puttenham’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  cutted  comma. 

I  suggest  that  the  irritation  we  feel  when  we  refer  to  Putten¬ 
ham  is  the  same  we  feel  when  we  detect  in  an  Elizabethan  poem 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  reference  to  astrology,  or  to  symbolic 
*  Swart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i,  2. 
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colours  and  numbers.  Now  where  astrology  is  concerned  we 
have  learnt  to  check  our  immediate  irritation  at  what  seems  a 
piece  of  archaic  pedantry;  for  we  have  learnt  that  very  often 
what  seems  to  be  quibbling  and  trivial  in  these  matters  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  comprehensive  ‘world-picture’.  We  may  not 
accept  the  detailed  application  of  a  hierarchical  scheme  which 
yet,  in  its  totality,  may  be  impressive  and  significant.  And  once 
we  apprehend  the  consistency  of  the  vast  conception,  we  cannot 
deny  a  grudging  admiration  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  that 
pattern  is  made  to  apply  in  minute  detail.  It  may  seem  that,  in 
the  case  of  rhetoric,  the  situation  is  the  same;  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  irritated  by  the  quibbling  over  brachylogia,  because  this  is 
only  the  application  in  detail  of  a  critical  scheme  which  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  consistent,  and  therefore  impressive  as  a  whole. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Elizabethan  rhetoric  is  neither  com¬ 
prehensive  nor  consistent.  And  one  sees  its  deficiencies  most 
plainly,  not  in  the  trivialities  it  accounts  for,  but  in  the  moment¬ 
ous  matters  on  which  it  never  touches  at  all.  More  precisely, 
we  are  justified  in  calling  brachylogia  trivial,  when  we  discover 
whole  ranges  of  artifice  in  the  manipulation  of  language  for 
which  Puttenham  has  no  terms  at  all. 

Sackville,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  best  passages  of  the 
‘C!omplaint’  (which  seems  to  me,  incidentally,  quite  as  good  as 
the  ‘Induction’)  rings  the  changes,  through  several  stanzas,  on 
one  simple  but  effective  syntactical  arrangement.  In  stanzas 
142,  143,  Buckingham  is  made  to  apostrophize  Rome  and 
reproach  her  for  her  ungrateful  treatment  of  the  patriot, 
Camillus: 

Rome  thou  that  once  advaunced  up  so  hie 
thie  staie,  patron,  and  flour  of  excelence 
hast  now  throwen  him  to  depth  of  miserie 
exiled  him  that  was  thie  hole  defence 
no  comptes  it  not  a  horrible  offence 
to  reaven  him  of  honnour  and  of  fame 
that  wan  yt  the  whan  thou  had  lost  the  same. 

Behold  Camillus  he  that  erst  revived 
the  state  of  Rome  that  dienge  he  did  find 
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of  his  own  state  is  now  alas  deprived 
banisht  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  detbind 
that  cniell  age  unthankfull  and  unkind 
declared  well  their  fals  unconstancie 
and  fortune  eke  her  mutabilitie. 


The  construction  ‘exiled  him  that  was  thie  hole  defence’  is 
natural  enough  and  would  go  unnoticed  were  it  not  echoed 
almost  at  once  — 

to  reaven  him  of  honnour  and  of  fame 
that  wan  yt  the  whan  thou  had  lost  the  same, 

and  echoed  again  in  the  next  stanza  — 

banisht  by  them  whom  he  did  thus  detbind. 


The  little  tune  comes  again  and  again,  re-stated  in  each  of  the 
next  three  stanzas.  Buckingham  apostrophizes  Scipio,  who  — 


art  now  exild  as  though  thow  not  deserved 
to  rest  in  her  whom  thow  had  so  preserved. 


1 


He  turns  again  on  Rome  — 


Ingratefull  Rome  hast  shewed  thie  cruel  tie 
on  him  by  whom  thow  livest  yet  in  fame. 

And  finally,  approving  Scipio’s  contemptuous  gesture  — 

his  cinders  yet  lo  doth  he  them  denie 
that  him  denied  amongst  them  for  to  die. 

The  sentence  itself  has  a  little  tragic  plot,  with  the  peripeteia  at 
the  turn  on  the  relative  pronoun.  As  Miss  Tuve  herself  has  said 
so  well,  to  handle  syntax  with  this  nicety  is  to  come  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  impossible  ideal  of  a  silent  eloquence. 

TTie  point  is  that  surely  this  little  trick  is  a  rhetorical  figure 
at  least  as  important  as  the  cutted  comma.  But  one  looks 
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through  Puttenham  in  vain  (I  hold  by  him;  other  rhetoricians 
may  be  better),  for  any  acknowledgment  of  devices  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  except  for  zeugma  and  its  modifications  {prozeugma, 
mzozeugma  and  so  on),  which  Puttenham  lists  confusingly  under 
‘figures  auricular’,  there  are  no  figures  which  refer  in  the  first 
place  to  the  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  complex  sentence. 
Instead  there  are  classifications  of  imagery  {ikon,  allegoria),  of 
tone  {the  broad  floute,  the  privie  nippe),  and  of  chime,  internal 
rhyme,  and  repetition.  The  whole  system  is  such  as  to  encourage 
accumulation  of  word,  phrase,  and  clause,  rather  than  tight 
organization  of  them.  Spenser’s  prolixity  and  diffuseness  are 
the  sort  of  thing  that  could  be  expected  of  one  of  Puttenham’s 
readers.  Sackville  by  contrast  is  taut  and  close;  and  indeed 
Sackville  and  Gascoigne  too,  as  Yvor  Winters  has  noticed,  make 
a  better  showing  in  this  respect  than  the  ‘high’  Elizabethans  of 
Spenser’s  generation.  If  Gascoigne  and  Sackville  are  rhetorical, 
their  rhetoric  is  more  rapid  and  concise  than  Spenser’s  is,  or 
Drayton’s. 

However  that  may  be,  it  follows  that  we  may  not  be  impressed 
when  Dr.  Swart,  true  to  his  code  of  never  venturing  a  value- 
judgment,  points  out  instead  that  the  later  Elizabethans  valued 
Sackville  no  more  highly  than  other  contributors  to  ‘The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates’,  Ferrers,  for  instance,  and  Phaer.*  For 
it  appears  that  in  part,  at  any  rate,  his  achievement  was  such 
as  the  later  Elizabethans  neither  sought  for  themselves  nor 
esteemed,  when  they  found  it  in  others.  I  mean  economy  and 
compactness,  syntax,  silent  eloquence.  And  here  another 
illustration  is  called  for.  There  is,  in  the  ‘Complaint’,  a  justly 
famous  lyrical  digression  on  sleep  and  night  (stanzas  159,  160, 
161).  But  while  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  these  stanzas  is 
acknowledged,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  tried  to  account 
for  their  powerful  effect,  coming  where  they  do.  To  do  so,  one 
needs  to  quote  not  the  three  stanzas  alone,  but  a  block  of 
seven  — 

For  by  this  wretch  I  being  strait  bewraied 
to  one  John  mitton  shreif  of  shropshere  then 
all  sodenlie  was  taken  and  convaied 
*  Swart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124,  125. 
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to  Salsburie  with  rout  of  harnest  men 
unto  King  Richard  ther  encamped  then 
fast  by  the  citie  with  a  mightie  host 
withouten  dome  wher  hed  and  lief  I  lost. 

And  with  those  wordes  as  if  the  ax  even  there 
dismembred  had  his  hed  and  corps  apart 
ded  fell  he  doune  and  we  in  wofull  feare 
amasd  beheld  him  when  he  wold  revart 
but  greifes  on  greifes  stil  heapt  about  his  hart 
that  still  he  laie  sometime  revivd  with  pain 
and  with  a  sigh  becoming  ded  againe. 

Mid  night  was  come  and  everie  vitall  thing 

with  swete  sound  slepe  their  wearie  lims  did  rest 

the  bestes  were  still  the  little  burdes  that  sing 

now  sweteli  slept  beside  their  mothers  brest 

the  old  and  all  were  shrouded  in  their  nest 

the  waters  calm  the  cruell  seas  did  cesse 

the  woods  and  feldes  and  all  things  held  their  peace 

The  golden  stars  weare  whirld  amid  their  race 
and  on  the  erth  did  laugh  with  twinkling  light 
when  ech  thing  nestled  in  his  resting  place 
forgat  dales  pain  withe  plesure  of  the  night 
the  hare  had  not  the  gredy  houndes  in  sight 
the  ferfull  dere  of  deth  stode  not  in  doubt 
the  partridge  dremd  not  of  the  sparhaukes  fote 

The  ouglie  bear  now  minded  not  the  stake 
nor  how  the  cruel  mastives  did  him  tere 
the  stag  laie  stil  unroused  from  the  brake 
the  fomie  bore  ferd  not  the  hunters  spere 
al  thing  was  stil  in  desert  bush  and  brere 
with  quiet  hart  now  from  their  travels  cest 
soundlie  they  slept  in  midst  of  all  their  rest. 


Whan  Buckingham  amid  his  plaint  opprest 
with  surging  sorowes  and  with  pinching  paines 
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I  in  sorte  thus  sowned  and  with  a  sigh  he  cest 

’  to  tellen  forth  the  trecherie  and  the  traines 

^  of  Banaster  which  him  so  sore  distraines 

I  that  from  a  sigh  he  fals  in  to  a  sound 

I  and  from  a  sound  lieth  raging  on  the  ground 

1 

So  twitching  wear  the  panges  that  he  assaied 
And  he  so  sore  with  rufull  rage  distraught 
'  To  think  upon  the  wretche  that  him  betraied 

I  whome  erst  he  made  a  gentleman  of  nought 

That  more  and  more  agreved  with  this  thought 
|,  he  stormes  out  sights  and  with  redoubled  sore 

I  Shryke  with  the  furies  rageth  more  and  more. 

ilt  is  plain  that  if  a  modem  editor  were  to  punctuate  this,  he 
would  make  one  sentence  of  stanza  157  (the  first  quoted)  and 
j  probably  of  158  also.  159  however  contains  six  sentences,  160 
I  has  four,  16 1  has  five,  162  and  163,  resuming  the  narrative, 
seem  to  make  up  one  sentence  between  them.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  Sackville’s  normal  procedure  to  make  the  metrical  unit 
(the  stanza),  the  grammatical  unit  also.  From  this  flowing 
melody,  it  is  easy  for  Sackville  to  modulate  into  a  plangent 
strain  by  putting  into  the  stanza  several  short  and  simple, 
poignant  sentences.  Of  course  this  does  not  ‘explain’  the  effect; 

(to  begin  with  not  all  the  eloquence  is  silent,  and  we  certainly 
need  Dr.  Swart’s  admirable  account  of  Sackville’s  diction.  On 
I  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  more  version  of  a  sort  of  eloquence 
which  the  rhetoricians  do  not  recognize.  And  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  Elizabethans,  trained  on  the  rhetoric-books, 

I  failed  to  applaud  it. 

I  Sackville,  in  fact,  is  a  good  example  of  the  poet  who  is  not 
seen  most  truly  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  There  are  such  writers;  though  one  would  not  think  so, 
hearing  the  chorused  admonition  to  see  Shakespeare  ‘in 
Elizabethan  terms’,  and  so  on.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
one  sees  Sackville  most  clearly  in  Augustan  terms.  That  is  not 
quite  true,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Swart  shows  when  he  investigates 
the  diction.  But  it  was  the  Augustans,  pre-eminently,  who 
I  recognized  the  virtue  of  compact  syntax  such  as  one  finds  in 
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Sackville’s  verse.  This  is  that  ‘strength  of  Denham’,  which  • 
Johnson  found  in  ‘lines  and  couplets,  which  . . .  convey  much 
meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with  more  i 
weight  than  bulk*.  Sackville’s  verse  can  recall  Pope’s.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  Pope  thought  of  him.^ 


Mr.  Sackville  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Dorset  of  that  name)  ^ 
was  the  best  English  poet  between  Chaucer’s  and  Spenser’s  | 
time.  His  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  is  written  in  a  much  purer 
style  than  Shakespeare’s  was  in  several  of  his  first  plays. 
Sackville  imitates  the  manner  of  Seneca’s  tragedies  very  | 
closely,  and  writes  without  affectation  or  bombast:  the  two 
great  sins  of  our  oldest  tragic  writers.  The  Induction  in  the 
‘Mirrour  for  Magistrates’  was  written  by  him  too,  and  is 
very  good  and  very  poetical.*  I 

I 

We  can  put  beside  this  another  of  Pope’s  judgments  recorded  by  ^ 
Spence  —  [ 

Shakespeare  generally  used  to  stiffen  his  style  with  high  I 
words  and  metaphors  for  the  speeches  of  his  kings  and  great  j 
men:  he  mistook  it  for  a  mark  of  greatness.  This  is  strongest 
in  his  early  plays; . .  .* 

I 

Clearly,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  when  Pope  t 
praised  the  purity  of  Sackville’s  style,  at  least  one  of  the  things  j 
he  had  in  mind  was  that  writer’s  relatively  sparing  use  of  ‘ 
metaphor.  This  indeed  is  in  accordance  with  Augustan  f 
practice;  one  of  the  principal  virtues  of  the  Augustan  critic  was 
his  realization  that  metaphor  was  not  the  only  way  to  concen¬ 
tration  of  poetic  meaning,  but  that  syntax,  for  instance,  could  - 
be  managed  to  the  same  end.  Pope’s  phrasing  is  vague,  but 
there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  he  meant  something  of  this  | 
sort  when  he  praised  Sackville. 

If  so,  his  judgment  comes  nearer  than  Elizabethan  judgments  | 

*  Pope  had  ‘Gorboduc’  given  him  by  the  elder  W’arton,  and  read  enough  of  it  i 
not  to  fall  into  the  blunders  of  Drydcn  and  Oldham,  who  both  thought  Gorboduc  | 
a  queen.  Cf.  Pope’s  Works  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope  (vol.  IX,  pp.  67, 68). 

*  Spence’s  Anecdotes.  A  Selection  ed.  Underhill,  p.  165.  I 

*  Ibid.,  p.  17a.  r 
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to  defining  the  distinctive  sort  of  pleasure  to  be  got  from  Sack- 
ville  by  the  sympathetic  reader.  Certainly  it  seems  more  to  the 
point  than  later  discussions  about  whether  the  Porch  of  Hell 
passage,  for  instance,  is  Virgilian  or  Dantesque.  It  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Sackville’s  sort  of  ‘strength’  and  his  sort  of 
‘purity’  will  hardly  appeal  to  a  generation  such  as  our  own 
which  appreciates  poetry  in  terms  of  ‘images’. 
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Hot  Irons  and  Fever:  A  Note  on  some  of 
the  Imagery  of  King  John. 

E.  C.  PETTET 

EVEN  when  we  are  attending  to  the  dialogue  of  King  John  in 
the  swift  traffic  of  a  stage  performance,  we  can  hardly  miss  the 
emphatic  recurrence  of  words  and  images  connected  with  heat 
and  fire.  Admittedly  there  is  little  of  this  kind  of  imagery  in  the 
first  Act,*  apart  from  Elinor’s  phrase 

Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world, 

(I,  i.  32-3)‘ 

and  perhaps  John’s  strained  conceit  as  he  is  dismissing  the 
French  ambassador,  Chatillon:  [ 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France;  ] 

For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there,  j 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard.  i 

(I,  i,  24-6)  , 

But  in  the  following  Act  our  impression  of  a  pervasive  fieriness 
becomes  deeply  established.  The  epithet  Constance  strikes  out 
when  she  warns  King  Philip  against  'hot  rash  haste’  (II,  i,  49)  is 
twice  repeated  in  the  scene,  first  by  the  English  herald  in  his 
reference  to  John  as  I 

Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day,  (II,  i,  314) 

and  shortly  afterwards  by  King  Philip  in  his  defiance  to 
John:  c 

*  This  notable  difTercnce  in  imagery  between  the  first  Act  and  the  rest  of  the  pity  S 

may  add  some  support  to  the  view  that  has  sometimes  been  advanced  that  Act  I  wsi  ^ 
written  earlier  thsm  the  other  Acts.  ' 

*  All  the  text  references  are  to  the  Globe  edition.  1 
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England,  thou  has  not  saved  one  drop  of  blood, 

In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France.  (II,  i,  341-2) 


Apart  from  this  triple  iteration  of  ‘hot’,  which  by  itself  might 
not  be  particularly  noticeable,  we  have  the  English  soldiers 
described  as 

fiery  voluntaries. 

With  ladies’  faces  and  fierce  dragons’  spleens,  (II,  i,  67-8) 


Philip  protesting  that  for 


England’s  sake 

With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat,  (II,  i,  91-2) 


and  John  declaring  to  the  Citizens  of  Angiers: 


And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp’d  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 

They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke. 

(TI,  i,  227-9) 


Finally,  this  sense  of  fire  and  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day 
is  stamped  upon  our  imagination  by  a  speech  of  the  Bastard, 
who  immediately  after  King  Philip’s  reference  to  the  ‘hot 
trial’,  bursts  out  with 


Ha,  majesty!  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 

When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire!  (II,  i,  350-1) 


—  a  turn  of  phrase  that  is  repeated  after  half  a  dozen  lines  in 
his  a]x>strophe  to 


You  equal  potents,  fiery  kindled  spirits!  (II,  i,  358) 


Certainly  this  first  scene  of  Act  II  is  exceptional  for  the  number 
of  images  of  this  sort.  But  they  recur  continuously  —  and 
sometimes  much  more  strikingly  —  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
play.  Sometimes  these  recurrences  are  little  more  than  repeti¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  ‘hot  malicious  day’  of  the  first  skirmish  between 


} 
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the  English  and  French  armies  occurs  again,  at  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  in  the  Bastard’s 

Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot  (ni,ii,  i) 

and  heat  as  an  image  for  precipitate  action,  first  used  in  Con¬ 
stance’s  ‘hot  rash  haste’,  recurs  in  the  Dauphin’s  comment 
on  John’s  conduct  of  the  renewed  hostilities  — 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed  . . . 

Doth  want  example,  (III,  iv,  1 1-13) 

in  Hubert’s  encounter  with  Pembroke,  Salisbury  and  Bigot  — 
Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste,  (IV,  iii,  74) 

and  in  the  Bastard’s  entry  into  the  last  scene  — 

O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion.  (V,  vii,  49) 

In  the  same  way,  during  his  invasion  of  England,  the  Dauphin 
repeats  the  earlier  phrase  of  his  father  when  he  asks  Pandulf: 

who  else  but  I  . . . 

Sweat  in  this  business?  (V,  ii,  100-2) 

while  his  invasion  army,  like  John’s  expeditionary  force  of 
‘fiery  voluntaries’,  is  made  up  of ‘fiery  spirits’.  (V,  ii,  114). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  play  the  Bastard  tries  to  rouse  John 
with  the  cry  ‘Be  fire  with  fire’,  (V,  i,  48),  and  it  is  his  image  in 
Act  II  of  the  royal  blood  on  fire  that,  fully  elaborated  and 
sustained  this  time,  gives  such  an  emphatic  close  to  the  scene 
(III,  i)  of  renewed  rupture  between  the  two  kings: 

K.  JOHN  France,  I  am  burn’d  up  with  inflaming  wrath; 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood  . . . 

^  In  view  of  this  marked  heat  and  Ere  imagery  it  is  tempting  to  follow  the 
suggestion,  going  back  to  Warburton  and  Theobald,  that  ‘airy  devil’  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  should  read  ‘fiery  devil’. 
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of  f  K.  PHI.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn 
r  To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 

i,  340-5) 

This  retort  of  King  Philip  vibrates  with  an  ironic  note  of 
Dn-  ,  unconscious  prophecy,  for  in  the  end,  though  not  through  rage, 
ent  I  John  is  indeed  burnt  up  and  turned  to  ashes: 

f 


■3)  j 


i 


)) 


)hin  ' 
if: 


There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 

That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 

Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 

Do  I  shrink  up.  (V,  vii,  30-5) 

Beside  these  passages  we  may  set  two  other  comparable  fire 
images.  The  first  is  Melon’s  description  of  himself  dying,  since 
his  image  of  a  melting  wax  figure  has  some  approximate 
similarity  to  John’s  figure  of  parchment  shrivelling  up  before  a 
fire: 


Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 

Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 

Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  ’gainst  the  fire?  (V,  iv,  22-5) 


e  of  I  Secondly,  though  the  words  here  are  much  more  literal  in 
i  signification,  there  is  Pandulf ’s  argument  when  he  is  persuading 
fohn  P  King  Philip  to  break  his  recent  pact  of  friendship  with  King 
je  in  John: 
and 

cent  ^  And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 

j  Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-bum’d. 

^  (III,  i,  277-8) 

i;  I 

There  is  also  a  considerable  group  of  images  connected  with 
.  ^  burning  and  kindling,  the  first  of  these  being  the  already 

I  quoted  phrase  of  Elinor  in  the  first  Act.  John,  after  the  plain 
^  speaking  of  Pembroke  and  Salisbury,  says  of  them  that  they 
I  ‘bum  in  indignation’  (IV,  ii,  103),  as  later  he  entreats  Pandulf 

r  K 
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to  Stop  the  advance  of  the  invaders  ‘’fore  we  are  inflamed’ 
(V,  i,  7).  The  Bastard  reports  to  John  how  he  had  met  Lords 
Bigot  and  Salisbury 

With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,  (IV,  ii,  163) 

and  this  somewhat  unexpected  simile  of  the  kindled  fire  (un¬ 
expected  at  least  in  its  colour  reference)  is  later  and  more 
elaborately  used  by  the  Dauphin  to  express  his  contemptuous 
rejection  of  Pandulf’s  suggestion  that  he  should  retire  from 
England  now  that  John  has  submitted  to  the  Pope: 

Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself, 

And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire; 

And  now  ’tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 

(V,  ii,  83-7) 

There  arc  one  or  two  moments  in  the  play  when  the  very 
elements  seem  caught  up  in  this  universal  fieriness.  The 
Dauphin,  out  of  the  context  of  Salisbury’s  manly  tears,  sur¬ 
prisingly  flashes  before  our  eyes  an  image  of 

the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figured  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors,  (V,  ii,  52-3) 

while  Melun,  after  the  first  battle  between  John’s  forces  and  the 
invaders,  paints  for  us  the  picture  of  a  fiery,  smothered  sunset: 

this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble  and  day-wearied  sun.  (V,  iv,  33-5) 

Contrasting  with  these  images  of  heat  and  fire  —  and  some¬ 
times  directly  evoked  by  them  in  way  of  deliberate  antithesis  — 
there  is  a  noticeable  group  of  images  concerning  coldness.  For 
instance,  Constance’s  warning  against  ‘hot  rash  haste’  is 
evidently  recollected  by  King  Philip  when  he  remarks  to  his 
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ambassador,  Chatillon:  ‘We  coldly  pause  for  thee’  (II,  i,  53); 
and  since  so  much  of  the  hostility  between  John  and  Philip  is 
expressed  through  the  images  of  ‘hot’  skirmishes  and  royal 
blood  on  fire,  it  is  appropiate  that  Constance  in  her  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  patched-up  peace  should  declare: 

The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace,  (III,  i,  104-5) 

and  a  little  later  abuse  Austria  as  a  ‘cold-blooded  slave’ 
(III,  i,  123).  In  this  same  scene,  just  before  John  breaks  out 
with  the  expression  ‘I  am  burn’d  up  with  inflaming  wrath’,  the 
Dauphin  too  remarks  to  his  father: 

I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 

When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

(Ill,  1,317-8) 

Again,  if  the  dominant  image  of  the  last  part  of  the  play  is  that 
I  of  Pandulf  kindling  the  flames  of  war  against  the  excommunic¬ 
ate  John,  it  is  also  Pandulf  who  says  to  the  Pa’’phin 

i 

This  act  so  evilly  born  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal, 

(III,  iv,  149-50) 

when  he  is  explaining  the  consequences  of  Arthur’s  death. 
Further,  in  the  last  Act,  the  French  soldiers,  the  ‘fiery  spirits’ 
of  the  Dauphin’s  earlier  boast,  ‘fight  coldly’  (V,  iii,  1 3)  when 
faced  with  the  Bastard’s  stubborn  resistance. 

How,  if  at  all,  are  we  to  account  for  this  continuous, 
and  at  times  pronounced,  imagery  of  fire  and  heat  in  King 
John? 

I  The  first  obvious  line  of  inquiry  does  not  take  us  very  far 
in  answering  the  question.  In  The  Troublesome  Reign,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  source,  we  find  about  a  dozen  instances  of  the  use  of 
key  words  in  his  own  imagery  —  words  like  ‘fire’,  ‘burns’, 
‘kindle’,  ‘hot’,  ‘flame’,  ‘sweat’.  But  these  instances  are  mainly 
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limited  to  single-word  references,  often  undistinguished  meta- 
phors,  like 

Let  land  and  living  go!  ’tis  Honour’s  fire 
That  makes  me  swear  King  Richard  was  my  sire; 

(Part  I,  Sc.  I,  270-1)' 

and  the  full  image  employed  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
Monk’s  poison  on  John  — 

Oh,  for  the  frozen  Alps, 

To  tumble  on  and  cool  this  inward  heat. 

That  rageth  as  the  furnace  sevenfold  hot 
To  burn  the  holy  three  in  Babylon  — 

(Part  n.  Sc.  8,  48-51) 

is  altogether  exceptional.  For  these  reasons  The  Troublesome 
Reign  leaves  no  such  impression  of  heat  and  fire  as  King  John 
does;  nor  is  there  one  really  striking  single  fire  image  that, 
spontaneously  lodging  itself  in  Shakespeare’s  memory  or 
consciously  noted  by  him  with  admiration,  might  have  fertil¬ 
ized  his  own  imagination.  There  are  two  or  three  possible  ' 
recollections  of  the  old  play  in  King  John.  Thus  one  line  ; 
of  Philip’s  mother,  ‘Let  mother’s  tears  quench  out  thy 
anger’s  fire’  (Part  I,  Sc.  i,  367),  may  have  echoed  on  into 
Arthur’s  . 


The  iron  of  itself . . . 

. .  .  would  drink  my  tears 

And  quench  his  fiery  indignation;  (IV,  i,  61-3) 

while  Chatillon’s  line,  ‘These  are  the  prime  birds  of  this  hot 
adventure’  (Part  I,  Sc.  2,  74)  may  have  suggested  Shakespeare’s 
‘hot  malicious  day’,  ‘hot  trial’,  and  ‘Now,  by  my  life,  this  day 
grows  wondrous  hot’.  John’s  words  ‘the  tackle  of  my  heart  is 
crack’d  and  burn’d’  (V,  vii,  52)  may  just  possibly  be  a  com¬ 
pression  of 

'  References  are  to  the  text  of  The  Troublesome  Reign  as  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Alno  Vartorum  edition  of  King  John  (ed.  H.  H.  Furness,  1919). 
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Philip,  my  heart  strings  break;  the  poison’s  flame 
Hath  overcome  in  me  weak  Nature’s  power; 

(Part  II,  Sc.  8,  103-4) 

and  it  is  conceivable,  too,  that  the  Dauphin’s  unexpected 
reference  to  ‘burning  meteors’  (V,  ii,  53)  is  Shakespeare’s 
recollection  of  Scene  13  of  The  Troublesome  Reign,  Part  1,  where 
much  emphasis  is  laid  on  John’s  uneasiness  at  such  prodigies  as 
the  five  moons,  and  where  Essex  declares: 

Before  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 

Such  meteors  were  the  ensigns  of  His  truth 
That  hastened  to  destroy  the  faultful  town. 

(148-150) 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  correspondences  as  these,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Shakespeare’s  fire  imagery  was  to  any 
serious  extent  inspired  by  The  Troublesome  Reign,  while  —  to 
mention  another  line  of  inquiry  —  he  cannot  have  derived 
anything  at  all  from  any  reading  of  Holinshed.* 

Another  possibility,  if  we  may  assume  that  Shakespeare  com¬ 
posed  the  play  more  or  less  in  the  final  order  of  its  scenes,  is  that 
he  struck  out  in  the  early  stages  some  image  of  heat  or  fire  that 
continued  to  haunt  his  imagination  because  of  its  exceptional 
intensity  or  felicity.  Some  such  vibration  clearly  seems  to  have 
been  set  up  by  his  first  image  of  the  overflowing  river,  which 
returns  on  at  least  three  subsequent  occasions.*  But  there  is  no 
such  instance  of  an  early  outstanding  fire  image  to  be  found  — 
not  even  in  the  second  Act,  rich  and  exceptional  as  this  is  in  its 
references  to  heat  and  fire. 

Again,  while  Miss  Spurgeon  may  have  been  right  in  her 
conclusion  that  the  images  in  King  John  ‘play  as  a  whole  a 
much  more  dominating  part  in  creating  and  sustaining  atmos¬ 
phere  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  “history”  play’,*  it  is  imposs¬ 
ible  to  believe  that  the  fire  imagery  (or  any  other  type  of 

*  In  Holinshed  we  find  one  literal  use  of  ‘fire’  —  ‘which  enterprise  with  fire  and 
iword  he  so  manfully  executed  . . {Chronicles,  Everyman  edition,  p.  3)  and  ‘heat’ 
and  ‘kindled’  \ised  as  single-word  metaphors.  But  this  is  all. 

*11,1,335-340.  11,1,441-3.  Ill,  i,  23-3.  IV,  iv,  53-6. 

*  Shakespeare’s  Imagery,  p.  245. 
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imagery  in  the  play  for  that  matter)  arose  out  of  Shakespeare’s 
attempt  to  symbolize  meaning  or  to  create  any  sort  of  intensify¬ 
ing,  significant  atmosphere.  Writing  of  this  nature,  the  rarest 
and  most  subtle  flower  of  the  blending  of  poetry  and  drama,  was 
still  to  come;  and  though  the  fire  imagery  of  King  John  does 
something,  superficially,  towards  unifying  the  play,  it  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  at  all  to  the  meaning. 

However,  for  all  these  blanks,  we  need  not  abandon  the 
problem  we  have  posed  as  altogether  insoluble.  There  is  one 
answer  to  it  (and  a  fascinating  revelation  of  the  working  of 
poetic  imagination  if  the  argument  is  sound)  that  may  strike 
us  either  from  a  detailed  examination  of  some  of  the  fire  images 
or  from  our  response  to  what  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the 
two  most  vital  scenes  of  the  play  —  that  in  which  Hubert 
threatens  to  burn  out  Arthur’s  eyes. 

Now  whether  we  read  this  scene  or  hear  it  from  the  stage  one 
of  its  chief  effects  is  to  keep  us  conscious,  painfully  conscious, 
of  all  the  physical  nature  of  the  act  that  Hubert  has  promised 
to  commit  —  of  the  irons  with  which  Arthur’s  eyes  are  to  be 
burned  out  and  of  the  fire  for  heating  the  irons.  This  effect  is 
immediately  and  impressively  created  by  Hubert’s  abrupt 
opening  words. 

Heat  me  these  irons  hot,  (IV,  i,  1) 

and  if  for  a  minute  or  two  we  forget  these  horrible  instruments 
and  their  purpose  in  the  innocent  prattle  of  Arthur,  all  the 
physical  horror  of  the  episode  returns  when,  having  read  the 
order  for  his  blinding,  Arthur  asks: 

Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes? 

(IV,  i,  39) 

—  a  line  of  intense,  simple  monosyllables  that,  after  another  I 
short  speech  from  Arthur,  is  very  nearly  repeated  by  Hubert:  f 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out.  (IV,  i,  59)  { 


Immediately  after  thb  comes  Arthur’s  long  and  elaborate 
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conceit  of  the  heated  iron  quenched  by  his  tears  and  inno¬ 
cence: 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 

Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence; 

Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 

But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

(IV,  i,6i-6) 

Before  this  short  scene  ends  —  and  in  the  interim  we  have 
several  passing,  concrete  references  to  ‘irons’  and  ‘eyes’  —  there 
is  another  long  and  impressive  passage  on  fire  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  blindings: 

ARTH.  Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

I  HUB.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

ARTH.  No,  in  good  sooth;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief. 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes:  see  else  yourself; 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 

The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out 
And  strew’d  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

HUB.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

ARTH.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 

And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert . . . 

Only  you  do  lack 

That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends  .  . . 
HUB.  ...  Yet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 

With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

(IV,  i,  103-125) 

Because  of  such  lines  as  these,  taking  up  a  substantizil  part  of 
the  scene,  this  episode  communicates  almost  unbearably,  in 
sharp,  iterated  images,  all  the  excruciating  reality  of  deliberate 
I  blinding  by  burning  —  Arthur’s  eyes,  the  ‘hot  irons’,  the 
I  ‘burning  coal’,  now  dulling,  now  likely  to  be  brought  back 
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again  to  red-hot  heat.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  all  this 
in  The  Troublesome  Reign,  where  the  fire  is  unmentioned  and  the 
only  reference  to  the  instruments  of  blinding  is  quite  colourless 
—  ‘Go,  cursed  tools,  your  office  is  exempt’  (Part  I,  Sc.  12,  124); 
and  in  Holinshed  all  we  read  is:  ‘it  was  reported  that  King 
John  . . .  appointed  certain  persons  to  go  unto  Falaise,  where 
Arthur  was  kept  in  prison,  under  the  charge  of  Hubert  dc 
Burgh,  and  there  to  put  out  the  young  gentleman’s  eyes’.* 
Moreover,  it  so  happens  that  Shakespeare  has  himself  provided 
us  with  a  measure  of  comparison  for  appreciating  the  singular 
effect  of  his  scene  in  King  John,  since  in  the  blinding  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  in  King  Lear  (a  scene  necessarily  different  because  of  different 
dramatic  intentions  and  different  sorts  of  characters)  we  hear 
nothing  of  coals  or  burning  irons;  Gloucester’s  eyes  are  simply  — 
and  perhaps  even  more  horribly  —  plucked  out.* 

If,  with  this  scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur  in  mind,  we  re¬ 
examine  some  of  the  fire  images  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  play,  some  curious  and  suggestive  discoveries  emerge.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  shall  notice  that  several  of  these  images  are  specifically 
linked  with  references  to  eyes.  Significantly  the  closest  and 
most  striking  of  these  conjunctions  occur  after  the  Hubert- 
Arthur  episode,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  being  without 
doubt  the  Bastard’s  strange  description  of  Bigot  and  Salisbury: 
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With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 

(IV,  ii,  163) 


Not  only  does  this  line  give  us  a  direct  and  unexpected  associa¬ 
tion  of  fire  with  eyes,  but  the  phrase  ‘new-enkindled’  recollects  w 
the  continuous  contrast  in  IV,  i,  between  the  dying  and  revived  ‘c 
fire,  while  there  occurs  immediately  afterwards  an  explicit  ol 
reference  to  Arthur.  Thus,  whatever  conjectures  we  may 
entertain  about  the  genesis  of  other  fire  images,  there  can  be  |  ir 
little  doubt  that  this  one  at  least  arose  by  way  of  memory  and  1  d 
subconscious  association  from  the  preceding  scene.  |  ci 

*  Chronicles,  Everyman  edition,  p.  8.  j 

*  But  was  there  some  subconscious  recollection  of  another  way  of  blinding  in  the  I 

somewhat  unexpected  line  given  to  Gloucester  after  the  deed  was  committed?  —  | 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature  To  quit  this  horrid  act.  {King  Lear,  III,  vii,  f 
86-7). 
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There  are  three  other  instances  of  a  direct  eyes-fire  linkage: 

(1)  Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye: 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire. 

(V,  i,  47-8) 

(2)  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye: 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  bum’d. 

(V,  vii,  51-2) 

(3)  the  description  of  the  smith  whose  ‘iron  did  on  the 
anvil  cool’,  (IV,  ii,  194),  which  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  phrase  ‘rolling  eyes’  to  describe 
another  of  the  gossips. 

We  may  perhaps  detect  this  same  associative  conjunction, 
though  much  more  remote  of  course,  between  Melun’s  des¬ 
cription  of  himself  as  a  form  of  wax  against  a  fire  (V,  iv,  22-5) 
and  his  phrase  ‘those  eyes  of  yours’  half  a  dozen  lines  later. 
Also,  before  the  Hubert-Arthur  scene,  there  is  John’s 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France,  (1,  i,  24) 

where  there  is  a  latent  association  of  eyes  with  blinding,  and 
the  two  lines 


And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp’d  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 

(II,  i,  227-8) 

which  follow  on  a  sustained  personification  of  Angiers  in  which 
‘eyes’  is  twice  repeated.  But  obviously  these  last  two  instances 
of  association  are  tenuous  and  should  not  be  pressed  in  analysis. 

Alongside  these  passages  in  which  eyes  are  linked  with  fire  we 
may  place  three  others  (already  quoted)  which,  though  they 
dilfer  widely  from  one  another,  have  beneath  them  all  the 
common  notion  of  a  person  tormented  or  tortured  by  fire: 

( 1 )  And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-burn’d. 

(Ill,  i,  277-8) 
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(2)  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 

Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 

Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  ’gainst  the  fire. 

(V,  iv,  22-5) 

(3)  I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

(V,  vii,  32-5) 

Once  again  it  will  be  noted  that  two  of  these  images  —  and 
these  the  most  striking  ones  —  occur  after  the  Hubert-Arthur 
scene;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  through  whatever 
inexplicable  workings  of  poetic  imagination,  they  ultimately 
derive  from  that  scene,  where  the  dominant  image,  in  both  the 
words  and  the  stage  spectacle,  is  a  figure,  the  boy  Arthur,  sitting 
bound  “gainst  the  fire’. 

Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  fire  images 
in  the  play  are  connected  with  the  notion  of  kindling,  and  the 
kindled  fire  (or  its  opposite)  is  also,  as  we  have  already  des¬ 
cribed,  an  impression  that  is  continuously  before  us  in  the  scene 
of  the  threatened  blinding  of  Arthur.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
cite  again  these  numerous  images  of  the  kindled  fire,  but  one 
at  least  may  be  repeated  since  it  runs  so  remarkably  close  to 
the  dialogue  between  Arthur  and  Hubert: 

Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself. 

And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire; 

And  now  ’tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 

(V,  ii,  83.7) 

—  ‘Breath’,  ‘blown’,  ‘coal’,  ‘fire’,  ‘matter’  for  burning  - 
nearly  all  the  elements  of  this  passage  are  there  in  that  earlier 
conversation  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  so  that  once  again  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  some  obscure  recollection  of  that 
scene  was  working  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  when  he  came  to 
compose  a  speech  that  would  express  the  Dauphin’s  defiance  of  | 
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Pandulf.  And  what  of  Hubert’s  account  of  the  gossips  in  the 
street?  Is  it  accident,  or  another  distant  echo  of  the  Hubert- 
Arthur  scene,  that  amidst  these  gossips  Hubert  had  observed 

a  smith,  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 

(IV,  ii,  193-4) 

Yet  if  a  considerable  number  of  the  fire  images  in  the  play 
were  almost  certainly  stimulated  by  memories  of  the  Hubert- 
Arthur  scene  or  by  word  and  image  associations  established  in 
the  writing  of  it,  certain  questions,  some  perhaps  ultimately 
insoluble,  still  remain. 

How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  explain  the  earliest  fire  and  heat 
images,  which  constitute  approximately  half  the  group  and  are 
especially  evident  in  Act  II?‘ 

Had  Shakespeare,  not  working  to  the  final  order  of  his  play, 
written  Act  IV,  Scene  i  first,  there  would  be  no  problem.  But 
we  have  no  manuscript  evidence  to  help  us  and  indeed  no 
grounds  whatever  for  making  this  wild  supposition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  of  the  earlier  heat  and  fire  images  may  indeed  have 
been  prompted  by  the  Hubert- Arthur  scene,  for  as  a  word  or  an 
odd  line  they  may  easily  have  slipt  into  the  text  during  some  re¬ 
vision.  Further,  even  at  the  beginning  of  composition,  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  had  the  scene  of  the  threatened  blinding  of 
Arthur  vividly  in  his  imagination’s  eye ;  and  after  all  it  is  the  core  of 
this  scene  rather  than  any  details  of  it  that,  as  we  have  demon¬ 
strated,  constitutes  the  source  of  so  much  of  the  fire  imagery. 

Another  question:  even  if  our  conjectures  are  valid,  why  was 
it  that  the  Hubert-Arthur  scene  exercised  such  a  compulsive 
effect  on  Shakespeare’s  imagination?  The  scene  is  a  deeply 
felt  one  of  course,  and  it  is  usually  judged  to  be  one  of  the  two 
best  in  the  play.  Yet  it  is  good  primarily  for  its  immediate 
dramatic  effect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel,  as  with  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  greatest  scenes,  that  the  writing  of  it  was  an 
intense  emotional  and  imaginative  experience  from  which  his 
emotions  and  imagination  would  not  quickly  recover.  Possibly, 

*  In  my  reckoning  of  25  definite  fire  and  heat  images  in  the  play  I2  occur  before 
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at  the  level  of  more  superficial  sensibilities,  Shakespeare  had  a 
particularly  strong  personal  abhorrence  for  the  burning  out  of  a 
man’s  eyes  among  the  manifold  forms  of  human  cruelty  and 
violence;  and  the  fact  that  he  later  included  another  scene  of 
blinding  in  King  Lear^  may  strengthen  this  supposition.  But 
this  can  only  be  a  guess,  nothing  more. 

However,  if  we  have  reached  what  appears  to  be  a  dead  end 
along  this  particular  path  into  Shakespeare’s  imagination, 
there  is  another  that  we  have  so  far  left  unexplored.  Towards 
the  end  of  King  John  there  occurs  another  group  of  antithetical 
heat  and  coldness  images  arising  from  John’s  poisoning  and 
fever.  The  first  of  these  comes  with  John’s  brief  appearance 
during  the  battle  between  the  loyalists  and  the  invading 
French.  The  Messenger  has  reported  that 

The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

(V,  iu,  13) 

John  is  incapable  of  welcoming  the  good  news  and  can  only  reply: 

Ay  me!  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up. 

(V,  iii,  14) 

This  image  is  predominant  in  the  scene  of  John’s  death.  It  is 
introduced  by  Pembroke’s  lines: 

His  highness  yet  doth  speak,  and  holds  belief 

That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 

It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him; 

(V,  vii,  6-9) 

and  it  is  heard  in  John’s  last  speech: 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burn’d. 

(V,  vii,  52) 

*  Something  of  the  same  process  that  we  have  traced  in  Kir^  John  may  have 
occurred  in  King  Lear,  for  there  are  many  references  to  eyes  and  blindness  (the 
most  obvious  being  Gloucester’s  ironic  ‘I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails  Pluck  out 
his  poor  old  eyes’,  III,  vii,  56*7)  before  the  blinding  episode. 
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In  between  these  two  passages  we  have  two  speeches  that  give 
us  the  image  in  all  its  hilly  elaborated  power: 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 

That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 


And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw. 

Nor  let  my  kingdom’s  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum’d  bosom,  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  T  do  not  ask  you  much, 

1  beg  cold  comfort. 

(V,  vii,  30-42) 

There  is  no  very  serious  problem  about  the  genesis  of  such 
passages  as  these,  for  the  metaphor  of  fire  and  burning  is  so 
close  to  the  reality  of  fever  —  scarcely  a  metaphor  at  all  —  that 
it  has  always  been  a  commonplace  of  expression.*  Clearly  too, 
as  elements  in  the  poetry  of  the  play,  these  images  harmonize 
with  and  sustain  the  earlier  images  of  heat  and  fire.  The 
antithesis  of  cold  has  already  been  established,  and  even  the 
hot  summer  in  John’s  bosom  has  been  anticipated  by  references 
to  sweating  and  hot  days  of  battle.  Yet  perhaps,  for  the  inquiry 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  these  burning-fever  images  in 
the  last  Act  have  a  significance  beyond  their  immediate  and 
straightforward  effect  on  reader  and  audience. 

If  we  again  retrace  our  steps  for  a  moment,  we  shall  notice 
that  two  of  the  earliest  fire  images  are  also  connected  with 
fever,  or  something  like  it.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  two  lines 
from  John’s  attempt  to  cajole  the  Citizens  of  Angiers  — 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp’d  in  fire 
f  To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls—  (II,  i,  227-8) 


*  But  it  is  not  used  in  77ie  Troublesome  Reign  apart  from  the  one  passage  already 
quoted  (Part  II,  Sc.  8,  48*51). 
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the  close  conjunction  of  fire  and  fever  is  explicit  enough. 
Moreover,  unless  there  was  some  remoter  current  of  ideas  and 
images  running  through  Shakespeare’s  mind  at  this  point,  it 
is  perhaps  a  little  odd  that  the  immediate  context,  in  spite  of 
all  its  personification  of  the  city,  should  have  evoked  the 
metaphor  of  the  'shaking  fever’.  Again,  John’s  outburst  at  the 
close  of  Act  m.  Scene  i  — 

France,  I  am  burned  up  with  inflaming  wrath; 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood  — 

is  close  in  its  language  to  the  later  descriptions  of  his  fever;  and, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  both  this  speech  and  the  French 
King’s  retort 

Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up 

(in,  i,  344) 

are  ironically  and  accurately  prophetic  of  what  is  to  come. 

Two  quotations  are,  in  all  conscience,  scant  ground  on  which 
to  erect  any  sort  of  hypothesis  about  the  workings  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  imagination  in  this  play.  But  perhaps  they  are  just 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  conjecture  that  the  emphatic  metaphorical 
representation  of  John’s  fever  in  terms  of  heat  and  burning  had 
some  effect  on  the  earlier  imagery  of  this  kind,  either  through 
the  process  of  revision  or  because  John’s  death  from  poisoning 
and  fever  was  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  story  and 
therefore  prominent  in  his  mind  from  the  outset.  From 
innumerable  sources,  oral  and  traditional  as  well  as  literary, 
Shakespeare  may  very  well  have  had  running  insistently  in  his 
head  some  such  phrase  as  that  'John  died  of  a  burning  fever’. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Holinshed  —  if  Shakespeare  ever  troubled  to 
read  his  account  of  John’s  reign  —  has  just  a  sentence  of  this 
kind:  'he  fell  into  an  ague;  the  force  and  heat  whereof. .  .so 
increased  his  sickness,  that  he  was  not  able  to  ride  .  .  .’* 

*  ChrmitUs,  Everyman  edition,  p.  16. 
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Symbol  and  Implication:  Notes  Apropos  of 
a  Dictum  of  Coleridge’s 

JOHN  PETER 

I  IMAGINE  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  term  ‘Symbolism’, 
originally  a  precise  and  consequently  useful  one,  has  for  so 
long  now  been  used  in  increasingly  obscure  and  vague  senses 
that  its  utility  is  in  a  fair  way  to  disappearing.  We  might  also 
agree  that  this  evaporation  of  meaning  from  an  acceptable 
term  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  when  we 
lose,  by  abusing,  the  exact  sense  of  a  term  of  this  kind  we  tend, 
little  by  little,  to  neglect  or  grow  indifferent  towards  the 
literary  phenomenon  which  it  was  the  function  of  the  term  to 
denote.  No  doubt  critics  will  always  be  aware  of  the  occurrence 
of  symbolism  in  the  works  they  are  concerned  to  evaluate,  and 
no  doubt  this  will  be  so  whether  they  have  a  precise  vocab¬ 
ulary  for  referring  to  its  various  forms  or  not.  But  there  re¬ 
mains  the  risk  that,  if  literary  effects  of  a  certain  kind  are 
to  be  vaguely  subsumed  under  a  heading  as  general  as 
this,  our  critical  perception  of  the  nature  of  these  effects, 
and  of  their  variety,  will  also  be  merely  vague.  I  make  no 
apology  therefore,  in  what  follows,  for  trying  to  isolate  and 
examine  two  symbolic  effects,  since  it  seems  to  me  that  only 
through  examinations  of  this  kind  can  our  critical  tenninol- 
ogy  be  given  any  sort  of  cogency.  Even  apart  from  these 
general  considerations  (which  may  be  found  a  little  preten¬ 
tious)  the  mere  pursuit  of  one  sense  of  a  comprehensive  term 
through  a  series  of  particular  examples  would  seem  to  be  a 
useful  exercise  for  the  critic,  since  it  is  one  in  which  he  is  bound 
to  remain  constantly  in  touch  with  the  specific  and  the 
concrete. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  immediately  to  abandon  particularity 
for  generality  I  propose  to  begin  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
Coleridge’s  paper  On  Poe^  or  Art,  which  is  printed  by  Shaw- 
cross  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Biographia  Literaria. 
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The  passage  comes  towards  the  end  of  the  essay  (II  257-8  in  I  c 
Shawcross)  and  runs  as  follows:  I  t 

r  I 

In  the  objects  of  nature  are  presented,  as  in  a  mirror,  a 
all  the  possible  elements,  steps,  and  processes  of  intellect  e 
antecedent  to  consciousness,  and  therefore  to  the  full  dc-  v 
velopment  of  the  intelligential  act;  and  man’s  mind  is  the 
very  focus  of  all  the  rays  of  intellect  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  images  of  nature.  Now  so  to  place  these 
images,  totalized,  and  fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  human  si 
mind,  as  to  elicit  from,  and  to  superinduce  upon,  the  h 
forms  themselves  the  moral  reflections  to  which  they  a 
approximate,  to  make  the  external  internal,  the  internal  h 
external,  to  make  nature  thought,  and  thought  nature—  |  tl 
this  is  the  mystery  of  genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  I  tl 

P 

It  is  not  with  Coleridge’s  meaning  here  that  I  wish  to  concern  j  a 
myself.  His  conception  of  the  interdependence  of  ‘Subject’  sc 
and  ‘Object’  and  his  disdnetion  between  nature  naturata  and  I  rc 
nature  naturans  are  more  accessibly  stated  in  other  passages  and  I  ri 
need  not  be  pursued  in  this.  Similarly,  it  is  no  part  of  my  I  rc 
intendon  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  these  remarks  in  their  r  st 
applicadon  to  the  Fine  Arts.  What  I  want  to  do  is  simply  to  ni 
abstract  from  their  context  the  words  ‘to  make  the  external  f  uj 
internal,  the  internal  external’  and  to  suggest  that  these  may  f  fc 
have  an  interesdng  bearing  upon  certain  types  of  literary  ^  ti< 
effect.  There  may  be  something  a  little  imperdnent  in  treadng  !j  sa 
Coleridge  in  this  cavalier  fashion,  but  the  possibility  that  ai 
another  tool  for  literary  cridcism  can  be  forged  from  his  rather  .  th 
unpromising  generalizadon  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  not  ol 
being  too  fastidious.  The  excerpdon  of  the  twin  proposidons  1  ta 
from  their  context  distorts  them  only  to  this  extent,  that  they  I  ha 
now  appear  too  neady  andthedcal,  too  much  like  a  conjunedon  f  in 
of  posidve  and  negadve.  This  polarity  is,  however,  more  ^  ou 
verbal  than  real  and  if  we  are  to  understand  it  properly  we  j  an 
should  see  it,  not  as  a  relation  between  opposites,  but  as  a 
reladon  between  disjunctive  and  reciprocal  descripdons  of  a 
single  process,  much  as  we  speak  of  ‘positive’  and  ‘negadve’ 
poles  in  an  electric  circuit.  At  any  rate,  if  there  are  two  pro- 
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cesses  here  it  is  not  always  possible  to  isolate  and  distinguish 
between  them  and  a  single  example  might  do  duty  for  either. 
In  what  follows,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to  respect  the 
apparent  antithesis  in  the  phrase  and  I  shall  treat  particular 
examples  as  if  we  knew  whether,  in  each  case,  the  writer’s  aim 
was  to  make  the  external  internal  or  the  internal  external. 

I 

The  adequacy  of  the  first  half  of  Coleridge’s  dictum  is,  I 
suppose,  obvious  enough.  Any  writer  worth  reading  gives  to 
his  externals  some  sort  of  ‘internal’  dimension,  some  sort  of 
aura  of  feeling.  What  is  of  interest  here  is  the  method  by  which 
he  does  so.  He  can  of  course  simply  tell  us  that  the  aura  is 
there,  and  he  can  describe  it  for  us.  On  the  other  hand  (and 
this  is  a  much  more  effective  if  naturally  much  less  common 
procedure)  he  can  so  present  his  external  occurrences  or 
appearances  that  the  presentation  itself,  while  still  wearing 
something  of  the  look  of  an  objective  account,  will  induce  in  the 
reader,  indirectly  and  by  implication,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
rich  impression  of  the  feelings  through  which  those  occur¬ 
rences  and  appearances  are  viewed.  The  former  method  is,  I 
suppose,  the  staple  one;  the  latter,  when  we  find  it,  by  far  the 
more  sensitive  and  exciting.  Whereas  in  the  first  case  we  are 
usually  given  something  already  excogitated  and  appraised, 
fixed,  in  the  second  subjective  reaction  and  objective  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  so  inextricably  fused,  so  much  merely  aspects  of  the 
same  complex  of  apprehension,  that  we  are  no  longer  aware  of 
any  distinction  in  the  experience  between  the  thing  seen  and 
the  emotion  felt,  and  seem  to  seize  almost  intuitively  upon  the 
object  or  occurrence  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  unpremedi¬ 
tated,  vivid  and  complete.  In  this  way  an  experience  comes  to 
have  some  of  the  immediacy  and  singularity  that  it  might  have 
in  life.  Since  the  writer  is  not  primarily  concerned  to  address 
our  intellects,  to  inform  us,  but  is  as  it  were,  through  the  nuances 
and  implications  of  his  language,  playing  directly  upon  our 
nerves,  it  'is  understandable  that  this  sort  of  presentation 
should  be  more  common  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  Having 
begun  with  a  passage  from  Coleridge  it  is  fitting  that  our  first 
example  should  come  from  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  his  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  wren  in  the  second  book  of  The  Prelude  will  serve  to  ] 
exemplify  the  sort  of  effect  that  we  are  here  concerned  to  define.  I 
I  choose  it  not  only  because  it  seems  apt  for  the  purpose  but  ! 
because  I  will  presently  be  returning  to  Wordsworth’s  handling 
of  this  sort  of  implication. 

.  .  .  That  single  wren 

Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 

Of  the  old  church,  that  —  though  from  recent  showen 

The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched  by  faint 

Internal  breezes,  sobbings  of  the  place 

And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 

The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops  —  yet  still  ) 

So  sweetly  ’mid  the  gloom  the  invisible  bird 

Sang  to  herself,  that  there  I  could  have  made 

My  dwelling-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 

To  hear  such  music. 

Few  readers  would  deny  that  these  lines  are  in  their  way 
effective,  though  I  imagine  not  many  of  them  would  be  able  to 
say,  without  some  reflection,  where  exactly  the  effectiveness 
lay.  Certainly  we  hear  the  sweetness  of  the  wren’s  song,  and 
hear  it  with  some  of  the  poet’s  own  delight  and  ardour;  but 
how  does  he  suggest  to  us  the  intensity  of  his  own  response? 
Clearly  it  is  not  just  by  telling  us  that  he  could  have  remained  I 
in  the  church  to  hear  such  music.  That  the  song  of  the  wren 
should  appear  to  be  so  blithe  and  cheerful  is  surely  (for  us  as  for 
the  poet)  because  of  the  environment  in  which  the  bird  is 
heard  to  sing.  The  point  is  obvious  enough  but  worth  making 
because  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  lines  describing  the 
ruined  church  and  the  scene  there;  and,  with  our  attention  so 
directed,  we  very  soon  become  aware  of  the  care  with  which  ■ 
this  environment  has  been  presented.  The  scene  is,  of  course,  * 
distinct  enough  to  make  its  own  impression  —  the  sodden 
earth,  the  stirrings  of  the  wet  ivy,  the  dark  and  draughty  j 
interior  —  but  we  can  see  that  it  is  not  only  these  lineaments 
that  the  poet  presents  to  us.  Submerged  in  his  description  I 
(and  submerged  deeply  enough  for  us  not  to  be  too  distract-  I 
ingly  aware  of  it)  is,  so  to  speak,  another  picture:  that  of  some- 
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one  weeping.  The  idea  comes  in  boldly  enough  with  ‘comfort¬ 
less’,  hesitates  for  a  moment  on  the  ambiguity  of  ‘touched’, 
with  its  emotional  as  well  as  its  sensory  suggestions,  and 
continues  to  flow  smoothly  through  the  ‘sobbings’,  ‘respirations’, 
‘shuddering’  and  ‘drops’  of  the  succeeding  lines  in  the  paren¬ 
thesis.  Thus  it  is  not  only  to  a  cheerful  birdsong  in  a  gloomy 
place  that  we  respond  but  also  to  the  glimmering  suggestion  of 
Joy  itself,  in  an  unspecific  and  universal  sense,  penetrating  and 
subduing  an  atmosphere  of  dejection  and  lament.  It  is  the 
implicit  as  much  as  the  explicit  contrast  here  which  is  the 
means  by  which  the  poet  conveys  to  us  the  spontaneous  warmth 
of  his  own  reactions  to  the  singing  of  the  bird. 

There  is  nothing  singular  about  this  example  from  Words¬ 
worth  and  parallel  examples  could  be  culled  by  dozens  from 
other  poets.  What  is  more  puzzling,  however,  is  to  find  a 
writer  who,  after  presenting  ‘internalized’  experiences  in  this 
way,  thereupon  hesitates,  apparently  unwilling  to  credit  his 
reader  with  enough  sensitivity  to  respond  properly  to  the  effect, 
and  who  then  proceeds  to  force  his  implications  and  connota¬ 
tions  up  into  the  comparatively  harsh  light  of  express  state¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  here  we  may  sometimes  be  inclined  to  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  an  underestimation  of  the  reader  that  prompts  him 
to  do  so  but  an  incomprehension  of  the  fullness  of  the  effect  he 
has  already  generated.  To  be  more  accurate,  examples  of  this 
kind  allow  us  to  see  the  writer  reaching  a  point  at  which  he 
feels  constrained  to  explain  and  clarify  what  so  far  he  has  been 
content  merely  to  suggest;  and  after  examining  the  passage  in 
question  we  are  to  some  extent  able  to  determine  whether  the 
impulse  was  justified  or  not.  A  further  example  is  needed  here 
and,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  in  verse 
that  we  may  look  for  it,  I  take  it  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Far 
From  the  Madding  Crowd.  Fanny,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been 
‘betrayed’  by  Troy  and,  carrying  his  child,  she  is  making  her  ex¬ 
hausted  way  down  the  highway  to  the  Casterbridge  Union  on  a 
cold  and  windy  October  night.  Half  a  mile  from  her  objective 
she  falls  to  the  ground  almost  senseless,  unable  to  continue: 

‘No  further!’  she  whispered,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  stripe  of  shadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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bridge  a  portion  of  shade  seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move 
into  isolation  upon  the  pale  white  of  the  road.  It  glided 
noiselessly  towards  the  recumbent  woman. 

She  became  conscious  of  something  touching  her  hand; 
it  was  softness  and  it  was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  substance  touched  her  face.  A  dog  was  licking  her 
cheek. 


Readers  of  the  book  will  recall  that  this  is  no  ordinary  dog  but 
a  sort  of  brute  saviour,  the  agency  by  which  Fanny  is  able, 
albeit  too  late,  to  reach  shelter  and  security.  That  Hardy 
wishes  us  to  see  it  in  this  way,  as  a  portentous  and  symbolic 
apparition  rather  than  as  a  mere  dog,  is  evident  from  the 
passage.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  impression  he  aimed 
at  is  already  established  in  these  few  sentences.  The  provi¬ 
dential  and  prodigious  nature  of  the  dog  is  already  there, 
implicitly,  in  the  words  chosen  to  describe  its  entry  and  the 
indirectness  with  which  it  is  approached.  At  first,  we  see,  it  is 
no  more  than  a  fragment  of  shadow  broken  off  from  the  \ 
darkness  of  early  morning,  a  dark  phantom  extruded  by  the  ; 
night  and  vividly  set  off  by  the  white  of  the  (to  Fanny)  inter-  ' 
minable  road;  and  we  are  invited,  in  being  told  that  it  moves  | 
‘noiselessly’,  to  share  some  of  her  apprehension  of  it.  But  with  I 
the  touch  on  her  hand  its  darkness  becomes  benign  rather  than  | 
threatening  and  this  benignity  is  conveyed  in  terms  that  arc  | 
deliberately  absolute  and  uncircumscribed:  ‘it  was  softness  and  > 
it  was  warmth’.  These  suggestions  are  brought  down  to  earth  i 
when  we  are  told  that  the  shadow  is  a  dog  but  they  are  not 
cancelled  out,  and  of  course  we  continue  to  be  aware  of  its  t 
pretematuralness.  But  Hardy  is  not  content  to  leave  these  f 
impressions  latent  in  the  description  and  he  appends  a  para-  | 
graph  in  which  they  are  specified  and  commented  upon: 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  creature,  standing  darkly  ^ 
against  the  low  horizon,  and  at  least  two  feet  higher  than  | 
the  present  position  of  her  eyes.  Whether  Newfoundland,  | 
mastiff,  blo^hound,  or  what  not,  it  was  impossible  to  [ 
say.  He  seemed  to  be  of  too  strange  and  mysterious  a  | 
nature  to  belong  to  any  variety  among  those  of  popular  I 
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nomenclature.  Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed,  he  was 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine  greatness  —  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  what  was  common  to  all.  Night,  in  its  sad, 
solemn,  and  benevolent  aspect,  apart  from  its  stealthy  and 
cruel  side,  was  personified  in  this  form.  Darkness  endows 
the  small  and  ordinary  ones  among  mankind  with  poetical 
power,  and  even  the  suffering  woman  threw  her  idea  into 
figure.* 

The  drop  in  intensity  comes  with  ajar.  Where  before  we  were 
subdy  and  economically  invited  to  reconstruct  for  ourselves  the 
effect  of  the  dog’s  appearance  upon  the  woman,  we  are  here 
assailed  by  a  prose  that  is  almost  clamorous  in  its  eagerness  to 
underline  that  effect.  Like  Fanny  we  see  the  dog  from  a 
flattering  and  exaggerating  angle,  looming  against  the  sky,  but 
the  view  becomes  almost  meretricious  when  we  are  at  once 
told  bluntly  that  ‘he  was  the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine 
greatness’  and  of  the  more  benevolent  aspects  of  Night.  Glanc¬ 
ing  back  at  the  previous  quotation  we  have  the  impression  of 
an  author  constructing  a  sensitive  and  delicate  mechanism  only 
in  order  to  smash  it.  At  the  very  least  we  can  surely  say  that 
the  paragraph  adds  nothing  to  the  lines  preceding  it,  and  that 
indeed  it  detracts  from  them. 

What  we  have  here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  the  writer 
has  felt  obliged  to  clarify  his  implications  and  one  in  which  we 
are  entitled  to  criticize  him  for  his  imprudence  in  doing  so. 
This  may  not  be  the  invariable  effect  of  such  explication,  but 
unless  it  is  very  skilfully  handled  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  Hardy 
passage  is,  however,  perhaps  an  unusually  clear  case  and,  so  as 
to  suggest  some  of  the  variety  that  confronts  the  critic  here 
perplexing  him,  I  should  like  now  to  discuss  a  more  complex 
and  therefore  probably  more  representative  example  of  this 
kind.  And  here  we  can  return  to  The  Prelude  again. 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  in  The  Prelude  (and  indeed 
elsewhere  in  Wordsworth’s  better  poetry)  a  delicate  and 
harmonious  balance  between  the  incidents  described  and  the 
reflections  occasioned  by  them  is  often  struck.  As  I  see  it,  the 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  A.  M.  Roberts  for  first  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
anticlimactic  relation  between  these  two  paragraphs. 
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whole  method  of  The  Prelude,  at  its  best,  is  to  involve  the  reader’s 
imagination  in  experience  vividly  recollected  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  share  in  due  course  in  the  philosophical  or  moral 
reflections  occasioned  by  the  experience.  But  there  is  no  very 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  incident  and  reflection:  a 
meditative  passage  will  often  be  found  resting  heavily  upon  the 
anecdote  or  anecdotes  from  which  it  has  arisen  and  (as  we  have 
seen  in  the  description  of  the  singing  wren)  an  ostensibly 
objective,  if  ‘poetic’,  account  of  an  incident  will  often  be 
suffused  with  the  emotion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  We  might 
describe  the  poem  without  unfairness  as  a  gigantic  soliloquy, 
and  we  could  agree  that  it  is  partly  by  the  continuous  shifts  and 
half-shifts  from  objective  to  subjective  ‘reality’  and  back  again, 
the  often  almost  imperceptible  modulations  between  them,  that 
it  is  saved  from  monotony.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  do 
seem  to  find  them  juxtaposed  rather  than,  as  in  the  passage 
about  the  wren,  coalescent  or  fused.  In  such  cases  we  have 
something  roughly  corresjxjnding  to  the  passage  from  Far  From, 
the  Madding  Crowd  and  it  seems  worth  while  considering  one  of 
them  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  of  Hardy  that  has  just  been 
made.  A  familiar  example  is  perhaps  best  for  this  purpose. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  description  of  bird-nesting 
given  in  Book  One: 


I 


Oh!  when  I  have  hung 

Above  the  raven’s  nest,  by  knots  of  grass  I 

And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 

Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain,  I 

Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 

With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind  j 
Blow  through  my  ear!  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth  —  and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds! 

Some  account  of  the  provenance  of  this  quotation,  well  known 
as  the  lines  are,  may  not  come  amiss.  It  comes  from  a  section 
(lines  301-612)  where,  after  a  preliminary  statement  of  his  j 
theme  — 
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Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear 


—  Wordsworth  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  two  ideas  of 
‘beauty’  and  ‘fear’  and  to  play  them  off  one  against  the  other 
in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  form  of  a  sonata.  Here,  in  the 
bird-nesting  episode,  he  is  evidendy  concerned  with  ‘fear’  but 
(as  sometimes  in  a  sonata)  the  other  motif  is  not  wholly  aban¬ 
doned  so  that  the  general  effect  is  perhaps  closer  to  exaltation 
than  to  anything  else.  What  we  should  probably  take  as  the 
key-words  in  the  passage  —  ‘suspended’,  ‘perilous’,  and  ‘alone’ 

—  are  in  their  way  suggestive,  but  we  can  see  that  the  general 
impression  is  deliberately  rather  vague  and  unspecific.  The 
two  apostrophic  exclamations  in  the  last  lines  for  instance, 
though  suggestive  enough,  actually  tell  us  nothing  that  we  can 
fix  on  with  any  precision.  Finding  the  passage  incomplete  in 
itself  we  expect  some  sort  of  commentary.  It  is  provided  in  the 
lines  that  follow: 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.  How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries. 

Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e’er  have  borne  a  part. 

And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself!  Praise  to  the  end! 

This  is  different  from  the  commentary  in  the  Hardy  passage; 
at  least  we  cannot  call  it  redundant  or  inartistic.  It  is  true  that 
the  passage  is  not  so  closely  related  to  what  precedes  it  as  it 
seems  to  pretend  to  be  (as  was  noted  by  Dr.  Leavis  in  Revalua¬ 
tion,  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  The  Prelude  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  quasi-continuity  than  of  a  strictly  logical  develop¬ 
ment),  but  it  is  ezisy  to  see  that  something  has  been  added  to 
the  picture  of  the  boy  clinging  to  the  windy  crag.  At  the  same 
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time,  as  in  the  example  from  Hardy,  the  intensity  of  the  writing  ! 
has  clearly  dropped,  and  it  is  only  because  our  attention  has  ■ 
been  quickened  by  the  description  of  the  scene  on  the  crag  that  I 
we  accept  the  commentary  as  readily  as  we  do.  That  pre-  p 
liminary  description  validates  and  enriches  the  comment—  F 
which  without  it  would  seem  more  sententious  than  it  now  I 
seems  —  in  a  way  that  is  quite  obvious  when  we  pause  to  con-  ^ 
sider  it  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  when  we  remember  what  the  ( 
poet’s  intention  is  likely  to  have  been,  a  little  curious.  For  I 
Wordsworth,  as  not  only  his  biography  but  the  nature  of  the 
poem  itself  will  inform  us,  the  real  interest  of  The  Prelude 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  commentary,  in  those  reflective  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  meditates  upon  the  incidents  which,  by  way  of  * 
preliminary,  he  has  described.  I  am,  of  course,  far  from  ! 
affirming  that  these  passages  are  negligible:  many  of  them  arc  \ 
very  fine  and  I  think  that  in  others  the  poet’s  own  interest  | 
sometimes  transmits  itself  to  us  so  persuasively  that  we  tend  to  ^ 
accept  them  as  being  better  poetry  than  perhaps  they  arc.  . 
But  if  we  examine  our  reactions  in  reading  the  poem  we  find  | 
it  is  the  anecdotal  recollections,  the  means  by  which  the  poet  ^ 
introduces  his  reflections,  that  we  respond  to  most  imme-  ' 
diately  and  remember.  It  is  here  that  the  poetry  really  lies. 
To  take  another  and  more  obvious  example,  one  which  follows 
on  the  passages  just  cited,  is  it  not  in  the  account  of  the  stolen 
boat  that  we  find  Wordsworth’s  poetic  capacity  most  adequately 
translated  into  achievement,  rather  than  in  the  speculative  J 
passage  (‘Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe!’)  which  succeeds  p 
it?  I  think  this  is  the  paradox  that  confronts  us  everywhere  in 
the  method  of  The  Prelude’,  the  incidents  invoked  to  introduce 
the  reflections  which  Wordsworth  wishes  us  to  ponder  over  |= 
usurp  the  primacy  of  those  reflections  in  a  way  that  the  poet  | 
obviously  did  not  quite  intend.  The  points  to  which  our  i 
attention  is  overtly  directed,  the  sometimes  inadequate  and  [ 
sometimes  important  ‘meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Recesses  in  man’s  heart’,  tend  to  come  forward  as  necessary  but 
almost  pedestrian  interlardings  between  the  passages  in  which 
we  feel  the  poet  to  be  at  his  best.  Usually,  and  paradoxically, 
the  comment  lives  by  the  anecdote  rather  than  by  its  own 
merits  either  as  thought  or  as  poetry.  Again,  that  is,  though 
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less  palpably  than  in  the  Hardy  example,  we  see  some  of  the 
risks  that  a  writer  runs  in  trying  to  bring  forward  and  explain 
his  own,  doubtless  initially  not  fully  conscious,  implications. 
Perhaps  I  may  add  that  we  also  see  how  impossible  it  is  to 
approach  a  poem  even  with  the  manifest  prose-content  of  The 
Prelude  without  being  constantly  aware  of  the  necessity  to  treat 
it  as  poetry  and  not  as  something  else. 

One  last  example  will  be  enough  to  complete  this  brief 
commentary  on  the  first  half  of  Coleridge’s  proposition.  I 
choose  the  ninth  lyric  in  Part  I  of  Tennyson’s  ‘monodrama’ 
Maud: 


I  was  walking  a  mile. 

More  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  sun  look’d  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  the  moor. 

And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land. 

Rapidly  riding  far  away. 

She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 

There  were  two  at  her  side. 

Something  flash’d  in  the  sun, 

Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them  ride, 

In  a  moment  they  were  gone: 

Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night. 

Then  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  light. 

Is  it  merely  captious  to  find  the  last  four  lines  here  unnecessary? 
It  is  true  that  they  come  rather  close  to  doggerel  and  perhaps 
one’s  feeling  that  the  poem  should  have  ended  with  ‘gone’ 
is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  an  awareness  of  the  way  in  which  its 
rhythm  falls  off  at  the  end.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the 
line,  ‘Something  flash’d  in  the  sun’,  coupled  with  the  earlier 
image  of  the  sun  smiling  out  over  the  moor,  would  have  been 
enough  to  convey  the  speaker’s  sudden  thrill  of  hope  on  seeing 
Maud  wave  to  him,  and  that  a  sensitive  reader  would  not  have 
accepted  it  as  a  merely  visual  effect,  a  glitter  from  the  harness 
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in  the  light.  Again,  to  say  that  ‘In  a  moment  they  were  gone’ 
is  surely  to  suggest  quite  adequately  how  a  less  sanguine  mood 
returns  to  claim  the  speaker.  To  be  sure,  Tennyson  does  not 
explain  his  implications  with  quite  Hardy’s  clumsiness;  but  I 
feel  the  poem  might  have  been  improved  had  he  resisted  the 
temptation  to  explain  them  at  all. 


Ckiming  now  to  the  second  half  of  Coleridge’s  proposition, 
we  may  wonder  what  inducement  there  may  be  for  a  writer  to 
approach  emotional  or  noetic  material  from  without,  or  to 
objectify  it.  Does  not  such  an  approach  rather  limit  or  hinder 
the  communication  he  is  attempting  than  assist  it?  It  will  be 
obvious  that  in  some  ways  it  must  do  so;  in  cases  where  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey  a  complex  train  of  thought  in  a 
character’s  mind  an  indirect  approach  is  hardly  likely  to  help 
him  and  may  indeed  be  quite  impracticable.  Thus  Macbeth’s 
‘dagger’  soliloquy  or  Satan’s  rationalizations  on  Mount 
Niphates  in  Paradise  Lost  are  cast  in  a  form  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  purposes  which  they  serve  and  could  not,  without  a 
tremendous  loss,  be  replaced  by  mere  accounts  of  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  these  characters  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  an 
observer  present  on  each  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  writer  is  trying  to  reflect  an  emotional  impulse  felt  by  a 
character,  or  even  a  general  mood,  the  position  may  be  differ¬ 
ent;  and  here  we  need  to  remember  something  that  mediocre 
writers  often  forget  —  that,  as  a  literary  surface,  objective 
writing  can  usually  command  a  force  and  richness  that  sub¬ 
jective  writing  only  infrequently  achieves.  This  might  be 
thought  to  mean  no  more  than  that  success  in  the  one  form 
was  easier  to  come  by  than  in  the  other,  and  this  is  partly  true. 
We  can  see  that  it  is  simply  by  comparing  the  force  of  a  phrase 
like  ‘He  felt  suddenly  determined’  with  that  even  of  a  cliche 
like  ‘His  jaw  set’;  and  we  can  make  similar  comparisons 
between  different  sections  of  the  work  of  a  particular  author. 
Thus  an  obvious  comparison  would  be  between  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  w'hich  describes  the  reactions 
of  Jeanie  Deans  and  her  father  to  her  sister’s  disgrace,  and  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  with  its  vivid,  journalistic 
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description  of  the  march  on  the  Tolbooth.  So  inept  is  Scott’s 
handling  in  the  first  case  that  even  what  suggestive  touches 
there  are  have  to  be  prosily  explained  (when  Jeanie  notices  her 
sister’s  chair,  for  example,  and  pushes  it  aside  ‘with  a  gesture  of 
some  impatience’,  the  author  feels  obliged  to  comment  on  her 
action),  and  in  the  general  flaccidity  of  the  writing  Jeanie’s 
dialect  disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  a  style  of  address  (‘And 
you,  my  dear  father,  may  you  have  purchased  and  promised 
blessings  multiplied  upon  you  . . .’)  that  is  unusually  stilted, 
even  for  Scott.  But  it  is  not  merely  easier  to  write  ‘objectively’; 
it  is  also,  in  a  deeper  sense,  much  more  persuasive.  For,  far 
from  simply  informing  the  reader  of  emotions  of  which  it  is 
proper  that  he  be  aware,  the  method  invites  from  him  a  sensi¬ 
tively  active  and  direct  participation  in  those  emotions,  since  it 
obliges  him  to  infer  and  re-create  them  for  himself,  and  to  enter 
into  the  narrative  or  description  in  an  intimate  way  which  a  sub¬ 
jective  account,  for  all  its  apparent  confidentiality,  rarely 
entails.  Presented  with  externals  the  reader  has  to  interpret 
them  for  himself. 

Many  writers,  of  course,  have  realized  this  (the  method  is  as 
integral  in  one  way  to  the  Norse  Sagas  as  it  is  in  another  to  the 
allegories  of  Kafka)  and  in  our  own  time  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Ernest  Hemingway  capitalizing  upon  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
sometimes,  as  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  embarrassingly  facile  and  in 
places  ludicrous.  Wyndham  Lewis’s  strictures  on  this  in  his 
Men  Without  Art  —  the  hero  a  shambling  gorilla  capable  only  of 
monosyllabic  identifications:  ‘Cat’,  ‘Hat’,  ‘Gin’,  ‘Sweetie’  — 
are  very  much  to  the  point,  but  the  exaggeration  here  need  not 
blind  us  to  the  subtlety  with  which  other  writers  (and  indeed 
Mr.  Hemingway  himself)  occasionally  use  it.  To  be  subtle  the 
device  evidently  needs  to  be  occasional  and  is  thus  most  effective 
j  in  passing  touches,  in  which  the  writer  makes  hb  point  with 
succinctness  and  yet  with  a  suggestiveness  that  no  direct  account 
of  the  emotion  or  thought  supposed  in  the  character  would  have 
had.  Consider,  for  example,  a  sentence  in  Chapter  48  of  Book 
VI  o{  Daniel  Deronda.  Gwendolen  is  appealing  to  Daniel  to  help 
her  to  throw  off  the  sense  of  oppression  under  which  she  suffers 
in  her  marriage  to  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  natural  feeling,  to 
j  whom  she  was  first  attracted  by  his  wealth  and  general  air  of 
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assurance  and  savoir  vivre.  I  give  a  little  of  the  context  to  show 
how  the  sentence  in  question  is  introduced: 

‘But  if  I  go  on,  1  shall  get  worse.  I  want  not  to  get  worse. 

I  should  like  to  be  what  you  wish.  There  are  people  who 
are  good  and  enjoy  great  things  —  I  know  there  are.  I  am 
a  contemptible  creature.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  get  wicked 
with  hating  people.  I  have  tried  to  think  that  I  would  go 
away  from  everybody.  But  I  can’t.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  hinder  me.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  don’t 
mind.  But  I  do  mind.  I  am  afraid  of  everything.  I  am 
afraid  of  getting  wicked.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do.’ 

She  had  forgotten  everything  but  that  image  of  her  help-  | 
less  misery  which  she  was  trying  to  make  present  to  Deronda  I 
in  broken  allusive  speech  —  wishing  to  convey  but  not  I 
express  all  her  need.  Her  eyes  were  tearless,  and  had  a  look  | 
of  smarting  in  their  dilated  brilliancy;  there  was  a  subdued  I 
sob  in  her  voice  which  was  more  and  more  veiled,  till  it 
was  hardly  above  a  whisper.  She  was  hurting  herself  with  I 
the  jewels  that  glittered  on  her  tightly-clasped  fingers  I 
pressed  against  her  heart.  I 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  this.  The  symbolic  I 
nature  of  the  jewels  is  obvious  (in  the  novel  jewellery  and  espe-  I 
daily  necklaces  are  used  to  maintain  a  continuing  symbolic  * 
undertone)  and  the  fact  that  the  pain  Gwendolen  feels  is  . 
‘against  her  heart’  is  also  significant.  The  deft  transition  from  I 
what  she  is  saying  and  thinking  to  the  nervous  gesture  by  which  I 
Daniel  can  see  she  is  inflicting  pain  on  herself,  something  which  I 
we  might  expect  to  make  her  seem  if  anything  a  little  more  | 
remote,  does  in  fact  bring  her  incomparably  closer  to  us,  and  | 
her  physical  attitude  represents  in  epitome  her  whole  predica-  I 
ment.  No  responsible  critic  would  maintain  that  it  is  merely  for 
details  of  this  kind  that  we  value  the  book;  yet  I  think  it  is  plain  ■ 
too  that  the  sentence  is  something  of  a  local  index  for  the  j 
intelligence  and  sensitivity  which  we  find  maintained  for  long  I 
stretches  elsewhere.  | 

Not  to  imply  that  she  has  very  much  in  common  with  George  j| 
Eliot  but  because  here  we  have  a  novelist  employing  the  device  | 
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twice  on  the  same  page  I  take  a  further  example  from  a  well- 
turned  short  story  by  Elizabeth  Bowen  called  Iiy  Gripped  the 
Steps.^  A  small  boy,  Gavin,  is  talking  to  an  older  woman,  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  who  represents  for  him  in  his  ingenuousness  a  sort 
of  divinity  of  comely  hair  and  flowing  skirts.  They  have  been  to 
a  dinner-party  given  by  an  Admiral  Concannon  and  his 
cherished  but  ailing  wife  and  for  Mrs.  Nicholson,  who  is  making 
sly  overtures  to  the  husband,  it  has  been  an  unsatisfactory  and 
provoking  evening.  Now  they  are  standing  before  a  fire,  in  an 
atmosphere  approaching  the  nearest  to  familiarity  of  any  in 
which  they  have  so  far  been  shown,  speaking  of  their  host  and 
hostess: 

‘But  you  meant  to  make  him  angry,  didn’t  you?’  Gavin 
said. 

‘Only  because  he’s  silly,’  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.  ‘If  he  were 
not  so  silly,  that  poor  unfortunate  creature  would  stop 
coughing:  she  would  either  get  better  or  die.’  Still  standing 
before  her  mantelpiece,  she  studied  some  freesias  in  a  vase 
—dispassionately,  she  pinched  off  one  fading  bloom,  rolled 
it  into  a  wax  pill  between  her  thumb  and  finger,  then  flicked 
it  away  to  sizzle  in  the  heart  of  the  fire.  ‘If  people,’  she 
said,  ‘give  a  party  for  no  other  reason  but  to  show  off  their 
marriage,  what  kind  of  evening  can  one  expect?  —  How¬ 
ever,  I  quite  enjoyed  myself.  I  hope  you  did?’ 

Gavin  said:  ‘Mrs.  Concannon’s  quite  old.  But  then,  so’s  the 
Admiral.’ 

‘He  quite  soon  will  be,  at  this  rate,’  said  Mrs.  Nicholson. 
‘That’s  why  he’s  so  anxious  to  have  that  war.  One  would 
have  thought  a  man  could  just  be  a  man.  —  What’s  the 
matter,  Gavin;  what  are  you  staring  at?’ 

‘That  is  your  most  beautiful  dress.’ 

‘Yes;  that’s  why  I  put  it  on.’  Mrs.  Nicholson  sat  down  on  a 
low  blue  velvet  chair  and  drew  the  chair  to  the  fire:  she 
shivered  slightly.  ‘You  say  such  sweet  things,  Gavin;  what 
fun  we  have!’  Then,  as  though,  within  the  seconds  of 
silence  ticked  off  over  her  head  by  the  little  Dresden  clock, 
her  own  words  had  taken  effect  with  her,  she  turned  and, 

'  First  publishrd  in  Horizon;  now  to  be  found  in  the  collection  The  Demon  Lover. 
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with  an  impulsive  movement,  invited  him  closer  to  her  side. 
Her  arm  stayed  round  him;  her  short  puffed  sleeve,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  movement,  rustled  down  into  silence.  In  the 
fire  a  coal  fell  apart,  releasing  a  seam  of  gas  from  which 
spurted  a  pale  tense  quivering  flame. 

Here  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  gesture  in  pinching  off  (‘dispassionately’) 
the  faded  freesia  is  as  illuminating  a  comment  upon  her  feelings 
as  we  need  to  enter  into  the  scene  imaginatively  and  sympathe¬ 
tically.  The  second  effect,  the  coal  falling  open  to  disclose  a 
faint  and  agitated  jet  of  flame,  seems  to  me  (especially  in  its 
full  context)  even  more  delicately  assured  —  so  much  so  that 
one  feels  Miss  Bowen  might  almost  have  eschewed  her  first 
instance,  which  now  seems  a  little  too  premeditated  and,  in 
seeming  so,  tends  to  over-refine  the  context  in  a  way  that  robs 
the  second  of  some  of  its  felicity.  But  the  felicity  is  still  there  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  fragile  and  (for  the  boy)  tremulous  intimacy 
appearing  between  the  two  characters  for  a  few  moments  can 
hardly  be  missed.  Miss  Bowen,  it  seems  to  me,  can  manage 
these  seemingly  casual  touches  as  well  as  anyone  writing  today. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  merely  gratuitous  to  add  that  about  her  ability 
to  sustain  this  level  through  the  scope  of  a  novel,  as  George 
Eliot  sometimes  does,  I  feel  rather  less  convinced. 

To  continue  with  further  examples  of  this  kind  would  serve 
no  real  purpose  and  I  want  to  turn  now  to  consider  how  we 
may  come  upon  effects  related  to  these  yet  not  mere  repetitions 
of  them,  and  thus  to  suggest  that  the  subject  is  not  so  limited  as 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Perhaps  we  can  again  take  a 
specimen  from  Wordsworth  —  the  last  of  the  ‘Lucy’  poems: 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 

Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

’Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 

A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 
The  joy  of  my  desire; 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 
Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed, 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy’s  eyes  surveyed. 

This  constitutes  a  sort  of  corollary  to  ‘A  slumber  did  my  spirit 
seal’,  the  poet  here  being  concerned  not  so  much  with  Lucy’s 
assimilation  into  Nature  and  rest  as  with  the  brightness  that 
her  presence  has  imparted  to  Nature,  and  to  break  the  col¬ 
location  is  to  impair  the  poem  a  little.  The  reader,  noting  this, 
may  also  be  surprised  to  find  so  obviously  and  directly  subjective 
an  example  suddenly  figuring  in  the  argument.  But  1  think  the 
poem  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  that  it  is  not  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  sort  of  effect  we  have  been  discussing.  True, 
Wordsworth  is  not  here  concerned  ‘to  make  the  internal 
external’  but  to  set  down  emotion  in  a  way  that  seems  quite 
straightforward  and  artless.  Yet  we  can  see  that  there  is  in  the 
poem  a  type  of  implication  that  can  be  referred,  I  think  without 
too  much  straining,  to  the  implicit  effects  in  the  passages  from 
George  Eliot  and  Elizabeth  Bowen.  Like  most  of  the  others  in 
the  series  the  poem  is  really  deceptively  simple  and,  though  the 
means  by  which  it  works  are  plain  enough  once  they  have  been 
pointed  out,  to  point  them  out  may  not  be  supererogatory.  To 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  surely  the  core  of  the  jjoem  really 
lies  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  and  its  effectiveness  in  the 
poignant  irony  which  they  impart  to  what  follows.  Though  the 
last  two  stanzas  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  simple  tribute  to 
Lucy  they  also  imply,  with  a  suggestion  that  supervenes  on 
their  plain  meaning,  the  bereavement  now  felt  by  her  lover. 
He  cannot,  in  fact,  return  to  as  once  he  did  to  England.  The 
composure  with  which  the  poem  ends  is  thus  partly  belied  by 
the  earlier  lines,  and  it  is  the  restraint  with  which  the  lover’s 
longing  for  Lucy  is  alluded  to  that  makes  us  both  respect  his 
feelings  and  esteem  the  poem.  This  oblique  and  sensitive  pre- 
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sentation  of  emotion  is,  we  can  agree,  very  like  that  by  which 
the  feelings  of  Gwendolen  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  were  conveyed. 
The  difference  is  simply  that  here  the  poet  suggests  a  state  of 
mind,  not  by  an  appearance  or  action,  but  by  describing  another 
and  different  state  of  mind. 

Other  examples  of  this  approach  could  no  doubt  be  found, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  them  here.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  by  examining  briefly  a  passage  which  seems  once  more 
to  fall  more  easily  within  the  ambit  of  the  second  half  of  Coler¬ 
idge’s  projxisition,  one  which  has  long  seemed  to  me  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  profundity  and  boldness  with  which  the 
proposition  can  be  embodied  in  art.  The  passage,  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  one,  is  that  in  Women  In  Love  in  which  Birkin,  watched 
by  Ursula,  throws  stones  at  the  moon’s  reflection  in  a  pond. 
(It  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  ‘Moony’.) 

This  can  be  best  approached  by  first  considering  E.  M. 
Forster’s  comment  on  it  in  Aspects  Of  The  Novel.  Mentioning  it  \ 
as  an  example  of  ‘prophecy’  in  fiction,  Forster  went  on  to 
suggest  that  no  very  precise  significance  should  be  given  to  the 
episode,  that  although  powerfully  suggestive  it  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  the  sort  of  coherence  that  can  be  at  all  closely 
defined.  I  should  perhaps  give  his  own  words: 

The  prophet  is  irradiating  nature  from  within,  so  that 
every  colour  has  a  glow  and  every  form  a  distinctness 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  Take  a  scene  that  | 
always  stays  in  the  memory:  the  scene  in  Women  In  Love 
where  one  of  the  characters  throws  stones  into  the  water 
at  night  to  shatter  the  image  of  the  moon.  Why  he  thro\vs, 
what  the  scene  symbolizes,  is  unimportant.  But  the  writer 
could  not  get  such  a  moon  and  water  otherwise;  he  reaches 
them  by  his  special  path  which  stamps  them  as  more 
wonderful  than  any  we  can  imagine.  It  is  the  prophet 
back  where  he  started  from,  back  where  the  rest  of  us  are 
waiting  by  the  edge  of  the  pool,  but  with  a  power  of  re¬ 
creation  and  evocation  we  shall  never  possess. 

As  between  novelists  this  is  generous  and  the  comments  un¬ 
doubtedly  catch  some  of  the  evocativeness  of  the  scene;  but 
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they  give  a  little  too  much  prominence  to  the  more  nebulous 
suggestions  in  the  prose,  rather  glossing  over  the  appositeness 
in  the  story  with  which  the  scene  comes  and  the  striking 
relevance  it  has  there.  It  is  clear  when  one  reads  Forster’s 
chapter  that  when  he  says  ‘the  prophet  is  irradiating  nature 
from  within’  he  means  ‘from  within  himself',  whereas  I  think 
that  what  Lawrence  is  also  doing  here  is  something  that  is  more 
strictly  in  keeping  with  his  responsibility  as  a  novelist,  namely, 
irradiating  nature  from  within  the  minds  of  his  characters.  The 
scene,  that  is,  is  not  impressive  only  because  of  its  cosmic 
suggestiveness,  the  way  in  which  it  seems  to  cast  us  back  upon 
something  primal  and  unidentified  in  our  make-up,  but  also 
for  the  way  in  which  it  symbolizes  the  relationship  between 
Ursula  and  Birkin  at  this  point.  There  is  in  it  a  symbolic  effect 
akin  to  but  transcending  those  in  the  passages  cited  from 
George  Eliot  and  Elizabeth  Bowen.  Perhaps  Forster,  a  novelist 
,  well  able  to  handle  the  method  himself,^  was  aware  of  the 
scene’s  contextual  significance  and  was  only  concerned  to 
draw  attention  to  its  deeper  connotations;  but  1  think  his 
remarks  tend,  in  a  way  that  is  unfortunate  if  unintentional,  to 
support  the  view  of  Lawrence  as  a  writer  who  was  inspired  but 
careless,  and  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  stress  the  consummate 
artistry  with  which  he  often  worked  and  which  this  passage 
discloses.  Lawrence  was  perfectly  able  to  handle  the  occasional 
objective  touch.  He  uses  it,  for  instance,  to  present  one  of  the 
crises  in  Sons  And  Lovers,  Paul’s  decision  to  give  up  his  close 
association  with  Miriam: 

‘On  Sunday  I  break  off,’  he  said,  smelling  the  pink.  He 
put  the  flower  in  his  mouth.  Unthinking,  he  bared  his 
teeth,  closed  them  on  the  blossom  slowly,  and  had  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  petals.  These  he  spat  into  the  fire,  kissed  his  mother, 
and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  ‘Moony’  passage  he  is  using  the  same  sort  of  effect,  but 
I  on  a  scale  and  with  a  power  that  1  think  is  unprecedented  in 
I  English  fiction. 

i*  Dorothy  M.  Hoarc,  in  Some  Studies  in  the  Modern  Novel  (London  1938),  notes 
two  examples  from  The  Story  of  the  Siren.  See  p.  72. 
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The  chapter  begins  with  Ursula  and  the  feeling  of  repudia¬ 
tion,  of  contempt  for  the  world,  that  has  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
her.  The  maternal  tenderness  and  possessiveness  so  character¬ 
istic  of  her  has  not  been  displaced  by  this  feeling  but  it  is 
thwarted  and  exacerbated: 

From  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul, 
she  despised  and  detested  people,  adult  people.  She  loved 
only  children  and  animals:  children  she  loved  passionately, 
but  coldly.  They  made  her  want  to  hug  them,  to  protect 
them,  to  give  them  life.  But  this  very  love,  based  on  pity 
and  despair,  was  only  a  bondage  and  a  pain  to  her. 

In  the  course  of  this  analysis  of  her  emotions  we  are  told  that 
there  is  in  her  presence  a  ‘strange  brightness  ...  a  marvellous 
radiance  of  intrinsic  vitality’,  and  we  are  shown  how  when  she 
encounters  the  moon  it  is  a  similar  quality,  as  it  were  reflected  ^ 
in  it,  that  she  is  first  aware  of  and  shrinks  from: 

Night  or  day,  one  could  not  escape  the  sinister  face, 
triumphant  and  radiant  like  this  moon,  with  a  high  smile. 
She  hurried  on,  cowering  from  the  white  planet. 

Her  dislike  of  the  moonlight  grows  stronger  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  there  is  indeed  something  garish  and  oppressive  about 
‘this  fire  of  the  chill  night  breaking  constantly  on  to  the  pure  ^ 
darkness’.  This  prepares  us  for  Birkin,  who  comes  into  view 
loitering  beside  the  water.  Ursula  observes  him: 

He  did  not  know  she  was  there.  Supposing  he  did  som^ 
thing  he  would  not  wish  to  be  seen  doing,  thinking  he  was 
quite  private?  But  there,  what  did  it  matter?  What  did 
the  small  privacies  matter?  How  could  it  matter,  what  he 
did? 

That  indifference  to  ‘the  small  privacies’  persuades  us  to  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  elementals,  but  they  are  still 
elementals  of  character  and  Birkin’s  thoughts  are  at  once  > 
adumbrated  in  the  disjointed  sentences  he  is  muttering  to  him- 
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self.  He  is  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  disaffection  and  unrest  and, 
catching  sight  of  the  moon  reflected  in  the  water,  he  pronounces 
a  curse  upon  it  and  upon  what  for  the  moment  it  suggests  to 
him: 

‘Cybele  —  curse  her!  The  accursed  Syria  Deal  Does  one 
begrudge  it  her?  What  else  is  there  —  ?’ 

The  way  the  imprecation  tails  off  shows  clearly  enough  the 
indecision  he  feels,  and  with  a  sharpness  that  is  the  measure  of 
his  irresolution  he  throws  a  stone  into  the  pond.  The  reflected 
moon  stirs  on  the  water  and  the  ‘Cybele’  aspect  of  it,  the  sense 
of  it  as  a  figure  of  possessive  and  unyielding  motherhood,  or 
womanhood,  is  intensified  as  it  throws  out  arms  of  fire  ‘like  a 
luminous  polyp’.  Evidently  this  sets  him  off  and  he  throws 
bigger  stones;  but,  like  the  doubt  implicit  in  his  question  ‘What 
else  is  there  —  ?’  the  moon  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily  and 
begins  to  reform: 

But  at  the  centre,  the  heart  of  all,  was  still  a  vivid,  in¬ 
candescent  quivering  of  a  white  moon  not  quite  destroyed, 
a  white  body  of  fire  writhing  and  striving  and  not  even 
now  broken  open,  not  yet  violated.  It  seemed  to  be  draw¬ 
ing  itself  together  with  strange,  violent  pangs,  in  blind 
r  effort.  It  was  getting  stronger,  it  was  reasserting  itself,  the 

I  inviolable  moon. 

Satisfied  that  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  image  can  be 
destroyed,  if  only  momentarily,  and  goaded  by  the  resilience 
with  which  it  reforms  on  the  water,  he  fetches  larger  stones, 
hurling  them  at  it  until  he  has  indeed  expunged  it  for  a  few 
seconds,  leaving  ‘only  a  few  broken  flakes  tangled  and  glittering 
broadcast  in  the  darkness,  without  aim  or  meaning’.  Our 
attention  is  now  switched  to  Ursula,  whose  feelings  are  described 
in  a  way  that  closely  relates  her  to  the  paradigmatic  reflection 
he  has  been  assaulting: 


Ursula  was  dazed,  her  mind  was  all  gone.  She  felt  she  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  was  spilled  out,  like  water  on  the 
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earth.  Motionless  and  spent  she  remained  in  the  gloom. 
Though  even  now  she  was  aware,  unseeing,  that  in  the 
darkness  was  a  little  tumult  of  ebbing  flakes  of  light,  a 
cluster  dancing  secretly  in  a  round,  twining  and  coming 
steadily  together.  They  were  gathering  a  heart  again,  they 
were  coming  once  more  into  being. 

As  the  shattered  moon  reassembles  she  reveals  herself  to  Birkin 
and  the  scene  closes  with  a  conversation  which  expertly  knits 
up  and  then  distributes  the  undertones  that  have  persisted 
throughout: 

Birkin  lingered  vaguely  by  the  water.  Ursula  was  afraid 
that  he  would  stone  the  moon  again.  She  slipped  from  her 
seat  and  went  down  to  him,  saying: 

‘You  won’t  throw  stones  at  it  any  more,  will  you?’ 

‘How  long  have  you  been  there?’ 

‘All  the  time.  You  won’t  throw  any  more  stones,  will  you?’ 
‘I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  make  it  be  quite  gone  off  the 
pond,’  he  said. 

‘Yes,  it  wzis  horrible,  really.  Why  should  you  hate  the 
moon?  It  hasn’t  done  you  any  harm,  has  it?’ 

‘Was  it  hate?’  he  said. 

And  they  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

To  discuss  a  sustained  and  powerful  passage  of  this  kind 
purely  in  terms  of  technique  would  be  an  impropriety  and  if 
I  have  lingered  over  it  it  is  not  only  because  it  seems  to  me  so 
completely  to  vindicate  the  pertinence  of  Coleridge’s  dictum, 
but  because  I  think  it  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  modem  fiction  has  to 
show.  Whether  more  than  a  part  of  the  creative  vigour  and 
subtlety  that  Lawrence  here  displays  can  be  communicated  in  a 
commentary  of  this  kind  is  very  doubtful  but  one  thing  is 
surely  beyond  dispute:  that  the  writer  who  was  able  to  sustain 
an  effect  of  this  Und  through  so  long  a  passage  as  that  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  capable  also  of  the  continence  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression,  without  constru¬ 
ing  it  further  for  the  benefit  of  a  lazy  reader,  was  no  mere  hit- 
or-miss  prodigy  but  an  artist  in  the  first  rank. 
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All  this,  however  uncomprehensive,  may  seem  a  heavy  load 
to  hang  on  Coleridge’s  two  phrases,  but  for  myself  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  literary  criticism  to 
hypostatize  general  concepts,  rather  than  to  treat  them,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  done,  as  labels  which  depend  for  their 
validity  on  the  particulars  subsumed  under  them;  and  today 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever.  We  hear  so  much 
about  ‘Tragedy’,  ‘Epic’,  and  even  ‘the  Baroque’  that  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  particular 
products  for  which  these  labels  have  been  evolved.  ‘Symbolism’ 
is  another  term  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  which  it  is  well  to  be 
suspicious.  Perhaps  the  term  would  gain  in  precision  if  we  were 
to  think  of  particular  examples  of  symbol  —  Wordsworth’s  wren 
or  Gwendolen  Harleth’s  necklace,  or  some  quite  different  but 
equally  concrete  instance  —  before  we  had  resort  to  it.  Too 
frequently,  I  think,  it  is  used  to  describe  an  effect  the  opacity  of 
which  we  have  only  vaguely  perceived. 
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States  of  Mind:  States  of  Consciousness 

JAMES  R.  CALDWELL 

IN  any  attempt  to  discuss  and  distinguish  kinds  of  thought  a 
certain  amount  ofarbitrariness  is  unavoidable.  With  phenomena 
as  fluid  and  momentary  as  the  phenomena  of  a  reader’s  response 
to  a  poem  all  discriminations,  all  fixities  and  definites  are  bound 
to  be  somewhat  artificial.  What  follows  says  nothing  new.  It  is 
merely  another  effort  to  distinguish  poetry  from  other  mental 
experiences.  If  it  produces  so  much  as  a  useful  metaphor,  we 
shall  be  fortunate. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  assuming  that  the  effect  of  full  and 
orderly  awareness  characteristic  of  the  best  poetry  rises  from  a 
like  and  a  deliberate  cause,  that  the  purpose  of  a  poem  in  other 
words  is  to  define  and  convey  to  the  reader  a  total  state  of 
consciousness  —  as  distinguished  from  a  state  of  predicating,  a 
state  of  reasoning,  or  even  a  state  of  discernible  and  defined 
feeling,  to  all  of  which  I  shall  refer  as  ‘state  of  mind’.  Ex- 
perientially  this  distinction  presents  no  difficulty.  People  state 
and  think  and  feel  through  wide  ranges  of  truth,  complexity 
and  intensity  without  ever  approaching  poetry  or  the  aesthetic  ^ 
experience.  Conceptually  the  distinction  is  less  easy.  Certainly 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  consciousness  except  in  terms  of  formul- 
able  content,  images,  articulate  thoughts,  acknowledgeable 
feelings.  Absolute  consciousness  is  occult  and  eastern.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  takes  only  a  little  introspection  to  show  that  the  states  of 
mind  which  we  negotiate  with  others  as  standing  for  our  mental 
content  of  the  moment,  are  merely  fictions,  or  at  any  rate 
synecdochical  figures  of  the  psychic  realities. 

Between  the  actuality  and  these  fictions  there  is  an  obvious 
quantitative  difference.  A  state  of  consciousness  includes  more 
material  than  a  state  of  mind.  Beyond  what  one  is  thinking  or 
evidently  feeling  there  are  one’s  thoughts  about  this  thinking 
or  feeling,  involvements  of  memory,  sensations  of  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness,  habitual  biases  and  preoccupations,  the 
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impact  of  present  objects  of  sense,  etc.,  extending  outward  ‘to 
the  very  bourne  of  conception*,  as  Keats  says  —  and  beyond. 
Even  such  a  crude  and  rudimentary  attempt  as  that  of  the  fore¬ 
going  sentence  to  describe  the  welter  of  memory,  desire,  sensa¬ 
tion  and  nameless  motions  of  the  psyche  in  which  all  our  dis¬ 
cernible  thoughts  and  feelings  occur  inevitably  results  in  dis¬ 
tortion.  For  we  have  suggested  that  the  total  content  of  aware¬ 
ness  is  focused  and  centred  in  the  present  proposition  or  reason¬ 
ing  process  or  acknowledged  feeling.  But  both  experience  and 
I  psychology  indicate  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  that  of  any 
I  given  state  of  consciousness  these  may  be  only  partial  foci. 

I  They  may  centre  in  and  control  large  areas  of  awareness,  and 
at  times  they  may  appear  to  dominate  them  completely.  But 
they  may  equally  well  be  rivalled  by  other  centres  of  interest  of 
which  we  may  be  uncomfortably  cognizant  or  not  cognizant  at 
I  all.  The  experiential  difference  between  the  aesthetic  and  the 
non-aesthetic  states  indicates,  in  fact,  that  no  mere  proposition, 
no  concept  qua  concept,  no  feeling  describable  in  ordinary  (i.e. 
non-artistic)  terms  is  capable  of  effecting  that  ordered  plenitude 
of  mind  which  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  best  art. 

Now  since  the  facts  of  insanity  at  one  extreme  and  poetry  at 
the  other  indicate  that  states  of  consciousness  are  subject  to 
ordering,  and  normally  tend  towards  order,  and  since  they  are  by 
no  means  always  ordered  by  the  partial  foci  of  ordinary  thought 
and  feelings,  we  may  suspect  that  states  of  mind  and  states  of 
consciousness  differ  also  in  the  nature  of  their  organizing 
principles.  The  former  organize  themselves,  and  are  discrimin¬ 
ated  in  their  components  within  the  conventions  of  logic  and  of 
current  vocabulary.  How  can  we  know  what  we  mean  till  we 
hear  what  we  say?  The  integrating  principles  of  total  con¬ 
sciousness  (by  which,  of  course,  is  meant  maximal  consciousness) 
are  certainly  in  part  extra-logical  and  extra-verbal.  I  think 
the  psychologists,  and  especially  the  Freudians,  would  agree 
about  this.  Not  the  most  enthusiastic  analyst  would  pretend 
that  his  exposition  of  complex,  conscious  and  unconscious,  repression, 
sublimation,  and  the  rest  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  actuality 
on  which  they  cast  such  useful  light.  Indeed,  the  practice  of 
psychotherapy  insists  upon  the  experiential  rather  than  the 
merely  verbal  or  didactic  approach.  In  psychiatry  as  elsewhere 
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an  axiom  is  not  an  axiom  until  it  h<is  been  proved  on  the  pulses. 
The  range  of  conceptual  and  verbal  discrimination  has  been 
extended  slightly  in  the  course  of  time,  but  along  with  this 
extension  has  gone  an  even  sharper  realization  that  in  this  area 
words,  sentences,  concepts  are  no  substitute  for  experience. 
Hints  and  guesses  regarding  the  modes  and  principles  by  which 
a  state  of  consciousness  achieves  maximal  order  are  obviously 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  stablest  and  most  accessible  concretions 
of  that  order,  namely  specific  works  of  first-rate  art,  and  we  shall 
presently  look  for  them  there.  Meanwhile  and  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  we  may  anticipate  the  general  characteristic  of 
these  modes  via  one  more  distinction  between  states  of  mind  and  | 
states  of  consciousness. 

The  former  are  characteristically  instrumental;  the  latter 
mainly  qualitative.  The  unity  and  structure  of  states  of  mind, 
that  is,  derive  from  their  use  in  the  conduct  of  life.  They  shape 
up  to  purposes  ultimately  practical,  the  resolution  of  situations. 
In  ordinary  situations  definition  and  communication  of  states  of  | 
consciousness  are  simply  beside  the  point,  which  is  finally  con-  ! 
duct.  There  the  synecdochical  statement,  the  representative  ' 
proposition,  the  cliche  of  feeling  carry  an  adequate  sense  of  the  I 
whole. 


Where  a  button  will  serve,  ’twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 

A  state  of  consciousness,  however,  save  in  an  ultimate  sense, 
includes  no  purpose  beyond  its  own,  beyond  that  order  which 
is  synonymous  with  its  realization  and  that  realization  which 
is  synonymous  with  its  order. 

Certain  states  of  mind  seem  to  contain  within  themselves 
great  expansive  power  and  to  some  excessively  reasonable 
persons  to  be  capable  of  extending  their  own  order  to  those 
remoter  areas  which  works  of  art  characteristically  attain. 
These  individuals  read  poetry  for  the  ‘philosophy’  in  it  or  the 
‘truth’.  This  is  a  harmless  illusion  as  long  as  it  remains  an 
illusion.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  a  ‘truth’  or  an 
intellectual  structure  seems  to  achieve  this  dimension  its  fabric 
has  in  fact  already  undergone  a  subtle  change.  Interests  and 
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involvements  wider  than  those  required  for  the  solution  of  any 
practical  situation  have  entered  the  structure,  and  the  internal 
relationships  have  become  to  some  extent  extra-logical  and 
extra-verbal.  Content,  in  other  words,  is  in  process  of  becoming 
form. 

It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  ordered  states  of  consciousness  can 
be  attained  without  emotional  or  logical  structure.  I  believe 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  Whispers  of  Immortality^  is  an  example  of  such  an 
ordering,  and  I  should  like  to  examine  it  now  for  possible  hints 
and  guesses  as  to  how  consciousness  may  be  ordered  without  a 
propositional,  rational  or  even  nameably  emotional  centre. 

Webster  was  much  possessed  by  death 
And  saw  the  skull  beneath  the  skin; 

And  breastless  creatures  under  ground 
Leaned  backward  with  a  lipless  grin. 

Daffodil  bulbs  instead  of  balls 
Stared  from  the  sockets  of  the  eyes! 

He  knew  that  thought  clings  round  dead  limbs 
Tightening  its  lusts  and  luxuries. 

Donne,  I  suppose,  was  such  another 
Who  found  no  substitute  for  sense. 

To  seize  and  clutch  and  penetrate; 

Expert  beyond  experience. 

He  knew  the  anguish  of  the  marrow 
The  ague  of  the  skeleton; 

No  contact  possible  to  flesh 
Allayed  the  fever  of  the  bone. 

*  *  *  «  * 

Grishkin  is  nice:  her  Russian  eye 
Is  underlined  for  emphasis; 

Uncorseted,  her  friendly  bust 
Gives  promise  of  pneumatic  bliss. 


'  Reprinted  here  from  Collected  Poems,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Faber  and  Faber. 
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The  couched  Brazilian  jaguar  | 

Compels  the  scampering  marmoset  I 

With  subtle  effluence  of  cat;  r 

Grishkin  has  a  maisonette;  I 

The  sleek  Brazilian  jaguar 

Does  not  in  its  arboreal  gloom  ) 

Distil  so  rank  a  feline  smell 

As  Grishkin  in  a  drawing-room.  | 

And  even  the  Abstract  Entities  I 

Circumambulate  her  charm; 

But  our  lot  crawls  between  dry  ribs  ^ 

To  keep  our  metaphysics  warm.  f 

\ 

I  assume,  of  course,  that  this  poem  is  good,  that  it  carries  to  j 
others  as  it  does  to  me  a  state  of  consciousness,  that  it  achieves  a  > 
full  and  accurate  communication.  That  it  depends  upon, 
indeed  contains  no  conceptual  focus,  no  statement,  but  merely  ’ 
defines  its  own  quality  seems  to  me  beyond  argument.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  intensely  thoughtful  poem,  yet  no  thought  is  allowed 
to  reach  full  definition.  Each  movement  towards  definition  is  j 
complicated  with  contrapuntal  material  or  modulated  into 
another  complex  of  mentation  before  it  can  take  full  shape, 
We  are  brought  by  the  poem,  not  to  a  conclusion,  but  into  an  ^ 
area,  which  is  paradoxically  also  a  fine  point  of  consciousness,  t 
but  the  area  can  only  be  approximately  bounded  in  words,  and 
the  point  escapes  verbal  identification.  To  observe  some  of  the  | 
modes  of  the  poem’s  organization  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  learn 
something  of  how  states  of  consciousness  are  composed.  I  shall  ' 
undertake  both  in  the  realization  that  success  can  only  be  partial,  j 
the  analysis  not  only  incomplete  but  up  to  a  point  even  distort-  j 
ing. 

The  poem  brings  together  a  number  of  vivid  interests,  largely  ' 
in  a  configuration  of  opposites:  death  and  life,  intellect  and 
sensation,  flesh  and  bone,  primitive  animal  passion  and  _ 
necrophilia,  sexual  penetration  and  sexual  circumtention.  These 
are  developed  so  as  to  effect  the  maximum  reverberation  of  each  \ 
item,  until  the  consciousness  is  indeed  filled  to  its  utmost  verges.  { 
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I  The  word  possessed  in  the  first  line  (the  fourth  word  in  the  poem) 

in  its  possible  ambivalence  introduces  the  contrapuntal  theme. 
In  itself  the  word  carries  both  a  sexual  and  an  intellectually 
obsessive  signification,  and  sexual  and  intellectual  possession 
may  be  said  to  run  through  the  poem.  Skull  and  skin  are 
K  obviously  counterpoised,  with  an  alliterative  linking  to  suggest 
)  a  latent  connection  between  apparent  disparates.  The  word 
leaned  in  the  fourth  line  with  its  slight  modulation  or  dislocation 
I  of  logic  (grammar)  is  premonitory  of  others  later  in  the  poem. 

,  Daffodil  bulbs  instead  of  balls  is  a  wry  superimposition  of  another 

I  and  opposite  view  of  death,  and  with  thought  clinging  round  dead 
limbs  we  have  an  inversion  of  the  opening  situation,  the 

*  possessed  becoming  the  possessor.  The  sexuality  of  this  image 
throws  back  a  specific  and  macabre  meaning  on  the  breastless 

•  creatures  of  line  three,  and  sets  them  in  a  fearful  symmetry  with 
the  breasted  Grishkin  below. 

,  The  next  stanza  opens  with  a  startling  dislocation,  set  off  by 
an  ostentation  of  pedantic  coherency.  Donne,  in  a  spirit 
'  apparently  of  precise  speculation,  is  offered  as  such  another^  and 
then  immediately  qualified  in  terms  of  difference.  Intellect  h<ts 
suddenly  fused  with  sense,  still  operating  in  the  sexual  mode, 
i  and  the  skeleton  (bone)  appears  as  life,  the  fleshly  urge. 

I  Grishkin  then  materializes  a  new  polarity,  the  inverse  of 
I  Donne,  Webster,  and  intellectualism.  Her  Russian  eye  looks  back 
^  to  the  daffodil  bulbs,  and  her  pneumatic  blisses  include  bone. 

,  Upon  the  grave,  the  austerities  of  thought,  the  past,  is  overlaid 
a  world  where  girls  are  nice^  and  young  men  smirk  in  anticipa- 
^  tory  relish  of  cosy  flats.  But  she  is  an  ironic  comment  on 
Webster  and  Donne,  the  impotent  intellectual,  even  as  she  is 
ironically  modulated  to  jaguar  and  the  smirking  youth  to 
I  marmoset.  As  it  develops  the  portrait  inverts  the  opening  passage. 
)  Rank  carnality  countervails  thought  which  reaches  to  the  dust, 
yet  the  two  constantly  interpenetrate.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  abstract  and  concrete,  intellect  and  sense,  male,  female, 
life,  death  are  configured  in  a  relationship  more  visual  than 
intellectual,  and  essentially  sexual,  of  outside,  inside,  penetra- 
f  tion  and  enclosure. 

^  All  this  is,  of  course,  but  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  poem, 
[  but  it  may  be  enough  to  give  us  some  hints  as  to  how  poetry 
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(and  consciousness)  organizes  itself.  What  is  first  apparent  is 
the  abundance  of  the  experience,  the  engagement  and  activation 
of  the  mind  to  its  remotest  corners,  the  vivid  suggestive  potential 
of  each  item,  secondly  the  constantly  shifting  tensions  between 
polarities  and  the  constant  fusions  of  these  polarities.  In  these 
arrangements,  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  the  space  between  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  principle  of  identity  to  vanish  in  a  constant  double 
vision.  Rational  evaluations  are  not  in  play,  and  the  emotions 
reduce  themselves  to  the  immediate  and  naked  impulses  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  The  concepts  follow  one  another  via 
visual  or  aural  connectives,  and  the  conclusions  are  not  logically 
but  thematically  rounded  off.  The  poem  ends  with  a  return  to 
the  tone  and  area  of  the  beginning.  The  poem  defines  no 
reasoned  attitude,  no  nameable  feeling.  It  simply  develops  its 
own  quality.  Its  virtue  lies  precisely  in  this  fact,  that  in  the 
precision,  in  the  calculated  anonymity  of  the  experience  defined, 
it  palpably  feels  like  a  state  of  consciousness,  as  indeed  it  is. 

Why  these  tensions,  impubes,  double  sights,  paradoxes, 
spaced  thoughts,  modulations,  thematic  roundings  constitute 
the  rich  harmony  that  they  do,  no  such  analysb  as  the  foregoing 
can  explain.  But  at  least  some  of  the  constituents  of  that 
harmony  have  been  indicated.  Poems  that  uncompromisingly 
eschew  ‘thought’  and  communicate  consciousness  are,  of  course, 
very  common  today.  The  good  ones  are,  like  this,  rich  in  con¬ 
tent  and  consummately  organized.  The  bad  ones  are  none  the 
better  for  their  lack  of  instrumental  focus. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  poem  whose  impact  seems  to  derive  from 
its  ‘thought’.  In  Shakespeare’s  64th  sonnet  the  poetic  power 
may  seem  largely  to  reside  in  the  concept  of  the  perbhing  of 
things.  Ttdnrra  (bel,  ‘all  things  flow,’  is  a  large  thought,  a 
valuable  instrument  of  adjustment  to  life  and  particularly  to 
death.  It  has  been  formulated  again  and  again  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time.  Why  then  is  it  so  special  with  Shakespeare?  There 
b  no  way  of  answering  this  question  except  to  scrutinize  closely 
the  form  in  which  he  uttered  it; 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time’s  fell  hand  defaced 

The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age; 

When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed. 
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1  And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 

Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 

Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay; 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  — 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
,  But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

Again,  no  brief  examination  can  account  for  the  whole  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  sonnet,  but  I  am  prepared  to  argue  such  flooding 
and  ordering  of  the  consciousness  as  this  poem  effects  really 
depends  relatively  little  upon  the  idea  expressed.  Idea  and 
I  poem  are  here  separable,  and  indeed,  in  a  peculiar  fashion, 
separated  by  the  poet  himself. 

To  realize  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  for  all  the 
seriousness  of  the  idea,  the  poem  itself  is  a  little  less  than  serious. 
Its  apparent  vastness  and  poignancy  are  framed  in  a  witty  con¬ 
vention.  The  sonnet,  that  is,  is  a  witty  and  artificial  form,  and 
whenever  profound  meanings  or  poignant  sentiments  are  fitted 
into  it,  a  counterpoint  of  restraint  and  passion  is  automatically 
I  established.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  playfulness  running  under 
the  lines,  a  delicate  irony  that  includes  both  poet  and  the  be¬ 
loved  subject.  This  is  revealed  most  pointedly  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  lines.  Ruin  has  manifested  itself  in  a  series  of 
tremendosities,  the  decay  of  civilizations,  brazen  towers  down- 
razed,  tidal  waves  possibly,  earthly  upheavals  —  ‘Examples 
gross  as  earth  exhort  me’.  All  this  shaking  of  mountains  required 
to  teach  the  lover  to  ruminate  and  the  drop  of  juice  from  the  cud 
is  ‘that  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away,’  the  almost 
paltry  simplicity  of  the  thought  underscored  by  the  bovine  verb 
and  the  rhythmic  thinness  and  attenuation  of  the  line.  C!on- 
trast  it  with  the  density  and  freighted  motion  of  all  the  other 
'  lines  in  the  sonnet.  Rare  rumination !  But  there  is  another  and 
^  simultaneous  level,  a  level  of  pathos  in  this  passage.  To  the 
lover  no  state  confounded  to  decay,  no  geological  cataclysm  is  as 
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grave  as  the  loss  of  his  love.  Seen  in  this  light  the  line  is  climac¬ 
tic  and  pathetic  in  its  very  artlessness.  Only  under  the  weight 
of  such  ponderous  evidence  as  precedes  can  the  lover  be  brought 
to  confront  the  unbearable  fact.  Whether  one  or  both  attitudes 
are  involved,  there  is  certainly  a  counterpoint  running  under 
the  simple  statement  of  the  inevitable  death  of  love. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  middle  of  the  poem;  let  me  now 
begin  again  at  the  beginning. 

I  believe  we  must  realize,  first  of  all,  that  the  64th  sonnet  is 
not  only  a  less  thoughtful  and  serious  poem  than  ‘Whispers  of 
Immortality,’  but  that  it  is  also  less  rich  and  telling  in  the  variety 
and  character  of  interests  to  which  it  appeals.  The  emotional 
impulses  awakened  by  it  are  less  vivid,  less  energetic.  This  is 
not  necessarily  to  say  that  it  is  a  lesser  work  of  art;  merely  that 
it  is  more  temperate,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  more  impersonal  and  remote  range  there 
is  a  great  number  of  items  juxtaposed  to  the  increased  power 
of  each.  The  octave  builds  up  on  the  theme  of  struggle,  force 
against  mighty  force  until  state  (status)  mingles  with  decay 
(process)  in  an  all-encompassing  flux.  With  the  universal  up¬ 
roar  and  dissolution  of  institutions  is  contrasted  the  quiet  and 
so  to  speak  fragile  identity  of  the  lover  within  whose  heart, 
nevertheless,  the  interchange  of  state  is  figured  internally  and 
in  parvo.  The  confounding  of  joy  and  grief  implies  an  inter¬ 
change  of  state.  The  first  line  is  vigorous.  Time's  fell  hand  in  the 
red  act  of  destruction.  In  the  second  line  we  have  a  sudden 
temporal  expansion,  and  the  evocation  of  the  pride  and  wealth 
of  the  ages.  Thus  far  we  are  dealing  with  abstractions,  Tim 
versus  cost.  In  the  third,  with  a  binding  repetition  of  tim, 
carrying  with  it  an  opposition  of  particular  vs.  general  time,  the 
focus  changes  from  essence  to  substance,  lofty  brazen  towers; 
but  these  are  set  against  a  kind  of  fusion  of  essence  and  sub¬ 
stance  in  mortal  rage.  The  action  of  the  first  line  has  become 
more  violent  and  larger-scaled.  Note  also  the  irony  whereby 
brass,  the  indestructible  metal,  is  made  the  exponent  of  perish¬ 
ing,  and  mortality  in  its  loveless  aspect  becomes  eternal.  Hate 
lives,  love  dies.  Flux  is  hateful.  In  line  five  the  oppositions  are 
purely  substantial,  water  against  earth,  and  the  symmetry  of 
opposition  pointed  and  underscored  in  the  inversion.  Here 
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again  the  scale  and  violence  of  the  action  are  stepped  up.  We 
are  here  also  brought  to  a  point  where  identities  begin  to  merge 
—  loss  is  gain,  gain  is  loss  —  and  so  prepared  for  the  abstract 
concept  of  flux  of  the  tenth  line.  Notice  also  the  modulation  of 
verbal  meaning  whereby  the  transition  is  made.  State  as  we 
approach  it  at  the  end  of  line  ten  takes  on  a  sense  carried  for¬ 
ward  from  kingdom  above.  But  in  the  context  of  the  line  itself  it 
simply  means  condition,  and  even  as  these  two  meanings  fuse, 
a  third  meaning,  ‘stable  entity’  is  superimposed.  The  linking  of 
ruin  with  ruminate  illustrates  again  the  sensory  and  to-concept- 
irrclevant  modes  by  which  concepts  may  be  related.  An  essay 
might  be  written  on  the  anarchical  implications  of  external 
form  in  poetry,  for  as  we  adhere  to  these  modes  of  relating 
words  and  ideas,  do  we  not  implicitly  derogate  other  and 
intellectual  ones?  Incidentally  the  alliterative  parity  empha¬ 
sizes  the  literal  imparity  between  noisy  ruin  and  quiet  medita¬ 
tion. 

The  concluding  couplet,  following  as  it  does  the  simple  and 
single  process  of  the  twelfth  line,  returns  us  to  the  texture  that 
preceded.  The  gradually  increasing  densities  and  inter¬ 
penetrations  of  the  first  nine  lines  are  not  only  adverted  to,  but 
climaxed  in  this  intricate  paradox.  For  not  only  \id&joy  become 
sorrow,  and  having  become  loss,  but  the  lover  and  his  antagonist 
death  are  here  strangely  fused.  Read  one  way,  the  couplet 
says,  ‘the  thought  of  time  taking  away  my  love  is  hke  death  to 
me,  for  it  makes  me  weep  to  have  that  which  I  fear  to  lose’. 
But  not  only  is  the  thought,  but  the  thinker  ako  is  like  death, 
or  death  is  like  the  thinker.  Indeed  the  literal  words  have 
death  weeping  and  fearing.  As  the  lover  weeps  to  lose,  death 
weeps  to  have;  lover  fears  death,  death  fears  life,  or  possibly 
fears  to  have  what  he  must  lose  in  the  having.  A  pretty  com¬ 
pliment  with  a  grim  undemote! 

I  have  said  that  the  sonnet  k  a  temperate  poem,  and  that 
the  ‘truth’  it  carries  k  in  a  sense  detached  by  the  poet  from  the 
poem.  One  means  by  which  the  poet  tempers  the  sense  of  loss 
in  time,  and  ako  he  keeps  the  antagonisms  which  compose  the 
fourteen  lines  from  involving  too  strenuously  our  feelings  is  by 
subde  suggestion  favourable  to  time,  or  rather  unfavourable  to 
Arne's  fook  and  subjects.  The  objects  of  time's  ravages  in  another 
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light  are  indices  of  vanity  and  pride.  State  is  estate^  and  these  in 
the  usual  paradigm  are  piously  brought  low. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Rich,  proud  cost,  lofty  towers,  kingdoms  rich  and  pursy,  or 
inconstant  and  infirm  {watery)  are  time's  prey.  The  regret  for 
these  will  hardly  be  that  unqualified  regret  realized 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow. 

There  is  a  very  delicate  anticipation  perhaps  of  the  lover’s  own 
ambivalence  in  possession.  Meanwhile  at  any  rate  the  loved 
one  has  been  placed  in  a  slightly  invidious  series.  One  simple 
explanation  is  afforded  by  the  sonnets  succeeding  and  preced¬ 
ing  this  one,  where  again  quite  conventionally  the  poet  sur¬ 
mises  that  the  loved  one’s  only  chance  for  survival  is  in  his 
poems.  But  taken  with  the  lover-death  fusion  of  the  final 
couplet,  is  it  not  possible  to  suspect  an  ambivalence  here  of  the 
kind  which  all  love  realizes  in  the  area  of  consciousness,  but 
forgets  in  love  as  state  of  mind? 

At  any  rate,  the  main  issue  is  clear  enough.  Even  as  direct 
and  predicative  a  poem  as  the  64th  sonnet  takes  its  wholeness 
and  texture,  not  from  a  reverberating  truth,  which  is  indeed 
teased  and  toyed  with,  but  from  tensions,  modulations,  an 
interpenetration  of  identities,  double  visions  and  a  plenitude  of 
immediate  interest,  time,  death,  richness,  state,  brass,  flesh,  up, 
down,  water,  earth,  back,  forth,  hunger,  kingdom,  noisy  ruin, 
rumination,  hate,  love,  love  as  death,  death  as  love.  These  and 
more  are  involved.  What  logical  and  intellectual  structures  the 
poem  includes  are  but  points  in  a  larger  design,  constellated 
not  structured.  The  emotion  of  the  poem  both  exceeds  and 
falls  short  of  the  emotion  of  ‘change  and  decay  in  all  around  1 
see’,  or  the  emotion  of  the  lover  brooding  on  the  mortality  of  his 
love.  It  is  a  resultant  of  the  various  elements  we  have  noted 
and  of  many  more,  and  it  is  finally  anonymous. 

The  connections,  the  ordering  media  of  states  of  conscious- 
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ness,  in  their  extra-rationality,  in  their  relation  to  interest  and 
desire,  in  their  superventions  of  identity  and  logic,  in  their  use 
of  space,  sound,  even  kinetic  impulse,  resemble  of  course,  dream 
states.  But  it  is  only  a  superficial  resemblance.  Dreams,  we  are 
told,  are  essentially  ‘interested’.  Their  structural  principle  is 
desire.  Moreover  the  dream  represents  a  contraction  of 
consciousness.  In  these  respects,  the  dream  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  state  of  mind  come  together.  It  is  only  in  the  experience 
of  poetry  that  we  are  fully  awake. 
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Form  in  Joyce  Cary’s  Novels 


BARBARA  HARDY 

IT  is  no  coincidence  that  two  novelists  of  this  century  whose 
popularity  may  be  called  both  highbrow  and  middlebrow  — 
Graham  Greene  and  Joyce  Cary  —  have  attempted  the  same 
kind  of  experiment.  They  have  both  made  a  transformation  of 
a  popular  genre,  a  transformation  which  their  admirers  may 
greet  as  making  the  best  of  two  worlds  and  their  detractors  as  a 
fall  between  two  stools.  Graham  Greene’s  adoption  of  the 
thriller  is  at  once  more  obvious  and  more  self-conscious  than 
Joyce  Cary’s  adoption  of  the  less  lively  but  no  less  popular  | 
form  of  the  pseudo-saga,  the  chronicle  of  family  life.  One  does  j 
not  have  to  exaggerate  Cary’s  talent  in  order  to  recognize  the 
order  he  has  restored  to  a  shapeless  literary  tradition. 

The  popularity  of  the  endless  shapeless  serials  of  Galsworthy, 
Walpole,  and,  to  go  a  little  lower,  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  is  as 
mysterious  as  it  is  certain.  The  formula  is  simple  and  unvaried: 
birth,  love  and  death,  in  all  their  less  interesting  aspects. 
Marriages  are  made,  babies  born,  there  is  some  allowed  variety  ^ 
in  the  way  of  litigation,  adultery  and  house-building,  the  babies 
grow  up,  marry,  build,  beget  and  die.  The  saga  itself  does  not 
die,  and  it  is  its  immortality,  I  suppose,  which  gives  it  the 
attraction  of  a  specious  realism.  The  kind  of  imagination  which 
feels  the  need  to  pursue  Beatrice  and  Benedick  beyond  the  formal 
inevitability  of  their  curtain  has  the  repeated  reassurance  of  a 
curtain  which  rises  again  and  again.  The  kind  of  life  which 
needs  a  substitute  or  a  compensation  for  living  has  the  satb- 
faction  of  a  continued  accompaniment  almost  as  long  as  life 
itself.  And  to  these  extra-aesthetic  pleasures  is  added  the 
esoteric  delight  of  recognizing  familar  faces.  The  minor 
characters  of  one  novel  reappear  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  d 
another,  not  independently  and  reticently  as  in  Zola,  but  often 
accompanied  by  baffling  references  to  their  earlier  incarnations 
or,  worse,  by  ill-disguised  exposition  of  the  past.  What  is  a 


minor  pleasure  in  reading  Balzac,  Zola,  and  Thackeray  where 
the  recurring  characters  are  an  essential  part  of  a  creation  of  a 
world  with  the  realism  of  flux  and  diversity,  becomes  a  major 
pleasure  or  a  major  distraction  in  Trollope  and  Galsworthy  and 
all  the  less  distinguished  others  who  have  helped  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  that  where  there  is  no  form  there  is  indeed  no  reason 
why  there  should  ever  be  an  end.  This  is  the  death  of  natural¬ 
ism,  the  disappearance  of  the  curtain,  aesthetic  damnation. 

Galsworthy,  of  course,  is  making  an  attempt  to  do  something 
as  serious  as  Balzac  or  Zola,  but  his  portrait  of  a  social  organism, 
growing,  changing,  inheriting,  decaying,  enduring,  fails  where 
Zola’s  succeeds  because  it  puts  an  impossible  weight  on  the 
external  life.  The  attempt  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
individual  to  the  group  seems  to  have  been  most  successful 
where  it  has  given  a  balanced  prominence  to  individual  sensi¬ 
bility  and  the  distanced  view  of  social  process.  The  mere  act  of 
repetition  from  novel  to  novel  is  far  less  convincing  as  it  is  forced 
to  bear  the  thematic  burden  in  Galsworthy  than  the  much  less 
pretentious  portrayal  of  family  life  in  Ivy  Compton-Burnett 
where  a  single  novel  can  convince  us  of  the  life  of  a  group:  of  the 
moral  insulation  of  a  family  which  can  absorb  the  individual 
evil  within  itself.  The  serial  of  family  life  tries  to  substitute 
accumulation  for  symbolism  and  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the 
candle. 

The  importance  of  length  in  the  novel  is  certainly  not  a  thing 
to  be  ignored,  and  the  serial-sagas  are  attempts  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  distance  which  is  so  often  the  fault  of  the  com¬ 
pression  of  many  generations  into  one  story.  Even  Virginia 
Woolf’s  The  Years  suffers  from  jerkiness  and  over-distancing  and 
in  Rose  Macaulay’s  Told  By  An  Idiot  or  Margery  Allingham’s 
Dance  of  The  Tears  there  is  the  maddening  sketchiness  of  the 
bird’s  eye  view  without  Virginia  Woolf’s  compensating  flashes 
of  perception.  The  compressed  saga  depends  on  a  reversal  of 
the  telescope.  We  never  see  enough  of  the  characters  to  be 
sufficiently  moved  or  involved.  The  slowly  unrolled  saga  gives 
us  time  to  be  involved  but,  except  for  rare  cases,  has  no  form 
and  therefore  no  significance.  These  two  flaws  of  over¬ 
distancing  and  shapelessness  are  not  inherent  in  the  attempt  to 
show  the  process  of  history  or  the  social  organism.  War  and 
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Peace  and  Middlemarck,  in  their  different  ways,  combine  the  I 
microscopic  view  of  the  human  heart  with  the  larger  view  of  a  | 
community  or  a  country.  Ulysses  moves  from  the  flux  of  the 
mind  to  the  flux  of  the  Dublin  crowd  —  the  individual  sensation 
is  laid  bare  and  then  merged  in  the  anonymity  of  the  city.  But 
Joyce  Cary,  a  very  minor  talent  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  as  these  three,  treats  the  historical  process  in  a  way  which  ! 
is  worth  some  mention.  i 

Cary,  like  Galsworthy,  sets  out  to  show  the  flow  of  a  family's 
life,  but  he  has  the  initial  advantage  of  a  more  assertive  theme. 

In  his  most  successful  novels  he  has  his  eye  not  on  the  family  • 
but  on  the  age.  The  conflicts,  losses  and  gains  of  social  change  | 
are  criticized  as  they  are  chronicled,  and  the  criticism  is  made  I 
directly  through  character  and  obliquely  through  form.  The  i 
age  is  represented  by  a  generation,  the  generation  by  two  or  ' 
more  characters.  Cary’s  representative  characters  are  usually  | 
repeated  and  reinforced  like  Marlowe’s  and  Jonson’s  humours,  ! 
but  they  represent  tendencies  and  not,  like  Zola’s,  varying  j 
social  experience.  As  units  of  a  social  survey  these  repeated 
characters  present  too  limited  a  vitality  to  make  a  carrying 
social  symbol,  but  if  we  recognize  the  validity  of  an  expression  ^ 
of  opinion  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  document 
they  make  their  point. 

Cary’s  power  of  spawning  characters  has  often  been  praised,  ^ 
rather  oddly,  for  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  his 
persons,  either  within  single  novels  or  in  his  work  considered  i 
as  a  whole.  One  kind  of  sensibility  is  made  to  work  overtime  in  | 
Cary’s  novels  and  this  is  presented  in  terms  of  his  visual  pre-  j 
occupation  which  enables  him  to  show  a  crowd  without  losing  | 
the  sense  of  the  single  lives  which  make  up  crowds.  In  some  of  | 
his  books,  Castle  Comer  or  A  Fearful  Joy  for  instance,  vitality  ii  j 
not  presented  as  a  painter’s  joy  of  the  eye  but  as  a  child’s  or  a 
woman’s  joy  in  the  living  moment,  but  the  evidence  and  | 
method  which  establish  the  vitality  is  almost  always  visual.  In 
these  novels  the  sensibility  gives  life  to  a  not  greatly  varied  1 
world  —  the  lack  of  variety  is  perhaps  unimportant,  and  I  ' 
should  not  mention  it  if  it  had  not  been  praised  as  the  opposite  I 
of  what  it  is.  It  is  the  dominant  sensibility  which  gives  order  and  , 
simplicity  to  the  novel,  though  in  Aissa  Saved  and  An  African  | 
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tViUA  it  is  not  enough  to  triumph  over  a  crowded  and  episodic 
form.  But  at  his  best  —  in  To  Be  A  Pilgrim,  The  Horse's  Mouth, 
and  The  Moonlight  there  is  not  merely  a  painter’s  vision  but  the 
power  of  organizing  the  shifting  life  of  pictures  and  conversa¬ 
tions  into  a  formal  order  which  is  both  aesthetically  pleasing 
and  morally  significant. 

To  Be  A  Pilgrim  and  The  Moonlight  share  a  theme  and  a 
pattern.  In  each  book  there  is  the  conflict  of  human  relations 
which  have  some  socially  representative  force,  and  in  each  the 
action  is  carried  on  in  counterpoint.  Cary  is  showing  the  flow 
of  generations  not  consecutively  but  contemporaneously,  and 
thereby  gains  in  compression,  shape  and  thematic  clarity.  This 
formal  transformation  of  the  traditional  saga  is  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  another  literary  tradition,  and  not  by  experiment. 
Cary  takes  the  flashback,  the  most  overworked  cliche  in  the  film 
and  the  novel,  and  uses  it  realistically  and  functionally. 

It  is  true  that  conventions  do  not  need  the  excuse  of  realism, 
but  the  flashback  is  a  necessity  rather  than  a  convention  in 
Cary.  It  is  the  only  way  of  making  a  certain  statement.  Wilcher 
in  To  Be  A  Pilgrim,  and  Ella,  in  The  Moonlight,  must  be  presented 
in  flashback.  Their  life  is  the  life  they  have  lived  rather  than 
the  life  they  are  living.  They  participate  in  the  past  and  look  on 
in  the  present.  The  pattern  of  the  novel  is  the  intersection  and 
interruption  of  past  and  present,  the  theme  a  fight  between 
past  and  present.  Here  is  significant  form  in  Abercrombie’s 
sense,  the  significance  of  the  pattern  being  ‘the  significance  it 
gives  to  the  matter  it  forms’  and  if  it  is  here  accompanied  by  too 
much  explicit  references  to  make  it  comparable  in  any  funda¬ 
mental  sense  with  the  suggestive  accumulation  of  the  great 
contrapuntal  actions  of  Anna  Karenina  and  Middlemarch  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  assertive  pattern  left  in  the  memory.  All  four 
novels  have  individual  form,  order  as  rigid  and  simple  as  that 
of  a  triangle,  and  as  individual  as  a  human  face.  It  seems  that 
novels  need  not  have  this  formal  assertion  —  it  is  an  extra, 
though  not  a  superfluous,  pleasure  of  fiction. 

Cary’s  world  in  these  novels  is  small,  and  his  use  of  form 
fairly  simple.  He  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  writer  as  interested 
in  form  as  the  painter  or  musician,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
the  influence  of  his  painting  which  makes  this  conspicuous 
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pattern-making.  He  seems  to  Imk  on  single  characters  and 
events  with  that  double  vision  witn  which  Jimson  looks  at  hit 
Adam  and  Eve.  They  are  expressivins  of  humanity:  Eve  leans 
away  from  Adam  to  fend  off  his  first  pass.  They  are  also  units 
in  a  pattern:  Eve  leans  back  because  the  composition  demands 
it. 

The  counterpoint  in  To  Be  A  Pilgrim  and  The  Moonlight  is 
obviously  a  source  of  psychological  realism.  It  gives  the  char¬ 
acters  that  three-dimensional  solidity  which  Cary  hoped  to 
create  in  the  trilogy  —  Herself  Surprised,  To  Be  A  Pilgrim  and  The 
Horse's  Mouth  —  by  showing  the  characters  as  they  see  them¬ 
selves  and  as  they  see  each  other,  as  he  explains  in  the  pre¬ 
fatory  essay  to  Herself  Surprised.  In  practice,  as  he  admits,  this 
did  not  come  off.  Cary  thinks  that  his  plan  may  have  failed 
because  it  imposed  on  Sara  a  consciousness  of  art  and  history 
which  would  have  diluted  her  character,  a  consciousness  which 
might  be  reconcilable  with  her  character  in  reality  but  not  in 
the  limited  world  of  the  novel.  But  there  is,  I  think,  another 
reason  for  this  failure. 

When  a  major  character  in  one  action  becomes  a  minor 
character  in  another  he  becomes  an  entirely  different  character. 
He  may  retain  the  given  ‘characteristics’  but  he  changes  his 
relation  to  the  reader.  Such  a  shift  can  perhaps  be  workable 
only  within  one  novel,  as  it  is  in  Middlemarch,  where  it  has  many 
critical  functions,  or  within  one  play,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  ro¬ 
mantic  comedies  where  both  unity  and  parody  are  achieved  by 
the  use  of  the  major  characters  in  the  romance  as  the  minor 
characters  in  the  comedy,  and  vice  versa.  Where  the  change  takes 
place  between  books  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  reader  to  retain 
the  relationship  with  the  central  character  and  this  relationship  is 
particularly  intimate  in  Cary  because  of  his  use  of  first-penon 
soliloquy  and  the  more  immediate  stream  of  consciousness. 
C.  P.  Snow  maintains  his  constant  narrator  as  his  actions  shift 
but  even  so  I  doubt  whether  the  reader  can  read  more  than  one 
novel  at  a  time.  Both  Cary  and  Snow  seem  to  expect  there  to  be 
more  of  a  carry-over  from  one  novel  to  the  next  than  the  formal 
completion  of  a  good  novel  —  not  to  mention  lapse  of  time  and 
shortage  of  memory  —  can  permit.  It  may  be  that  the  novelist 
gains  from  a  sustained  but  shifting  exploration  of  a  single  world 
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id  I  but  the  reader,  for  practical  aesthetic  purposes,  has  to  read  one 
lii  i  book  at  a  time. 

ni  I  The  solidity  which  Cary  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  relation 
iti  I  between  the  three  novels  of  his  trilogy  has  been  achieved  in  a 

di  I  different  way  by  the  internal  formal  relations  of  the  novels. 

'  The  critical  counterpoint,  like  Huxley’s  jugglings  with  time  in 

is  j  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  gives  us  ironical  portraiture.  Personality  is  seen 

IT-  ;  as  growth  and  as  constancy.  The  doddering  old  man  who  mis- 

to  ^  behaves  in  parks  was  once  an  uncertain  child,  once  an  excited 

lu  1  innocent  wondering  how  one  set  about  getting  a  mistress.  And 

n-  i  the  reader  sees  them  all  at  the  same  time.  Both  in  Wilcher  and 

e-  5  in  Ella  continuity  is  given  more  emphasis  than  change.  Age 

lis  is  only  youth  in  a  different  body. 

ed  ♦  Indeed,  age  is  often  younger  than  youth  in  Cary’s  novels.  The 
ry  old  man  watches  Ann,  his  niece,  the  old  woman  watches 
ch  Amanda,  her  illegitimate  daughter,  and  their  critical  inter- 
in  ‘  ference  with  the  lives  of  the  young  is  explained  less  by  their  own 

,er  I  comments  than  by  the  silent  commentary  of  their  own  inter- 

I  rupting  youth.  And  not  only  Wilcher  and  Ella,  but  Ann  and 
or  )  Amanda  too  are  given  definition  and  dimension  by  the  novel’s 

jr.  pattern.  Their  unsatisfactory  loves,  occupying  months  where 

lis  the  remembered  past  in  the  flashback  occupies  decades,  are 

tie  seen  in  ironical  contrast  with  the  flux  of  years.  This  time-scale 

ny  has  almost  a  symbolic  function  for  while  the  new  generation 

0-  I  drifts  and  vacillates  (desires  and  acts  not,  and  breeds  pestil- 

by  .  ence)  the  older  generation,  presented  only  at  moments  of 

or  r,  selected  crisis,  is  rushing  with  gusto  through  the  cycle  of  birth, 

:cs  '  copulation  and  death. 

in  ,  The  critical  pattern  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between 
»is  I  the  slow  day  and  the  rapid  years,  between  selected  excitement 

3n  \  and  naturalistically  displayed  triviality.  The  counterpoint 

ss.  I  makes  the  criticism.  The  presence  of  the  ghosts  defines  the 

ift  I  living.  The  real  action  is  not  the  attempt  of  the  aged  to  force 

ne  1  the  past  on  to  the  young,  nor  Ann’s  pathetic  imitation  of  the 

be  past,  nor  Amanda’s  dispassionate  attempt  to  place  herself  in 

lal  situations  where  circumstance  will  take  the  place  of  desire, 

id  j  Nor  is  it  in  their  relations  with  Robert  and  Harry,  two  versions 

ist  of  Cary’s  almost  Lawrencian  farmer-hero  whose  lack  of 
Id  "  cerebral  activity  contrasts  with  the  heroine’s  disastrous  cerebral 
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excess,  and  whose  gross  vigour  contrasts,  with  shifting  signific¬ 
ance,  with  the  departed  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  past.  This 
is  the  stuff  of  the  plot  but  the  real  action  is  the  oblique  criticism 
of  the  present  by  the  past.  What  the  present  lacks,  vitality, 
passion,  grace,  the  past  is  shown  to  possess.  Love,  seduction, 
marriage,  maternity,  all  are  shown  in  past  and  present,  the 
circumstances  similar  but  the  actors  different.  Again  Cary 
provokes  the  comparison  with  Middletnarch  where  contrasts  and 
parallels  between  persons  and  actions  do  much  of  the  work  of 
definition,  and,  more  important,  of  judgment. 

Cary  is  not  a  George  Eliot  and  he  sometimes  makes  judgment 
too  explicit.  Past  and  present  show  up  each  other’s  light  and 
shade  in  a  moving  dance,  but  since  the  past  is  presented  as 
memory  it  is  hard  for  Cary  to  avoid  explicit  comparison.  The 
pattern  could  say  it  all  but  since  the  past  is  contributed  by 
Wilcher’s  memory,  and  since  Wilcher,  unlike  Sara,  is  given  the 
intelligence  and  the  experience  which  can  carry  the  weight  of 
historical  consciousness,  his  direct  criticism  is  constantly  sup¬ 
plementing  the  oblique  comments  of  the  juxtaposed  actions. 
This  is  not  true  of  The  Moonlight  for  here  there  is  no  fixed  point 
d'oeil  and  the  reader  does  not  receive  criticism  and  impression 
through  the  sieve  of  an  intelligent  mind.  And  his  use  of  a 
not  particularly  intelligent  woman  instead  of  an  intelligent  man 
has  two  advantages:  there  is  a  closer  contrast  with  the  heroine 
of  the  present,  and  there  is  no  character  within  the  novel  who 
is  in  danger  of  drawing  the  reader’s  conclusions  for  him. 

But  in  both  novels  there  is  yet  another  method  of  making  the 
critical  point,  and  this  method  is  an  obvious  product  of  Cary’s 
interest  in  painting.  This  is  his  brilliant  use  of  scenic  contrast, 
though  once  more  he  sometimes  seems  to  err  on  the  side  of 
explicitness.  He  can  make  an  almost  symbolic  use  of  scenes 
which  are  in  the  same  contrapuntal  relation  as  that  in  which  the 
two  actions  are  presented;  as  in  To  Be  A  Pilgrim,  where  Ann  and 
Robert  and  the  farm-girl  carry  patched  lanterns  to  the  mended 
boat  on  the  lake  which  has  shrunk  to  a  pond  and  are  faded-out 
while  Wilcher’s  memory  restores  the  grandeur  and  glitter  of 
light,  bowers,  crowds  and  music  which  was  the  past  they  are 
trying  to  imitate.  And  he  can  turn  to  the  facile  symbolism  of 
the  threshing  in  the  Adam  room.  Such  scenes  make  just  the 
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visual  point  which  the  camera  can  make  but  in  the  novel  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  make  them  direct,  without  annotation.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  Cary’s  theme  were  cruder  his  visual 
symbols  might  seem  more  subtle.  For  his  interpretation  of  the 
scenic  symbol  is  often  a  modification.  It  is  no  simple  measuring 
of  bad  new  days  by  good  old  ones  and  he  hastens  to  blur  the 
simple  boldness  of  the  visual  contrast.  Perhaps  the  old  gran* 
dcur,  thinks  Wilcher,  was  only  another  kind  of  make-believe. 
The  water-parties  and  the  crumbling  Adam  room  cannot  be 
left  as  suggestive  scenes.  Wilcher  is  made  to  accept  the  present, 
to  accept  the  thresher’s  vigour  and  destruction. 

The  Horse's  Mouth,  like  To  Be  A  Pilgrim,  has  a  similarly  articu¬ 
late  mouthpiece,  who  is  at  times  too  explanatory,  who  puts  the 
unnecessary  words  in  the  balloons  when  the  picture  has  already 
said  it  all.  It  has  a  similar  use  of  scenic  symbol.  The  painting 
of  Jimson’s  Creation  on  the  chapel  wall  which  is  being  demolished 
by  order  of  the  local  authority  sounds  stagey  when  extracted 
from  its  context  but  it  is,  like  the  sonata  in  The  Moonlight  which 
becomes  the  expression  of  romance  and  passion,  a  private 
symbol,  having  accumulated  its  significance  internally  and 
gradually.  Symbol  is  indeed  a  word  I  use  with  reluctance  since 
Cary’s  symbols  are  not  literary  symbols,  not  imposed  on  the 
characters  by  the  novelist,  but  are  made  by  the  characters  out 
of  the  stuff  of  their  living  and  working.  The  huge  picture  on 
the  crumbling  wall  is  too  literally  expressive  of  the  fight  of  a 
man  and  an  institution  to  be  called  a  symbol.  The  wall  and 
the  Moonlight  sonata  are  only  symbols  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
gun  is  a  symbol  of  death.  They  are  symbols  in  so  far  as  they  are 
agents.  But  unlike  the  gun  they  have  validity  and  intelligibility 
only  within  the  novel.  They  are  too  particularized  to  be  called 
symbols. 

The  crumbling  wall-painting  is  only  the  sign  of  Jimson’s 
vitality  (he  has  desire  and  acts)  and  of  that  conflict  which  is  the 
theme  of  The  Horse's  Mouth.  Like  Mister  Johnson,  the  best  of  the 
African  novels,  and  Charley  Is  My  Darling,  this  book  is  about 
creative  power  and  creative  lawlessness.  The  emphasis 
varies.  Mister  Johnson  is  cheat  first  and  poet  after,  Jimson  is 
painter  first  and  lawbreaker  after,  and  Charley  is  both  juvenile 
delinquent  and  infant  prodigy.  The  characteristics  are  con- 
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Slant  though  the  proportions  vary.  Johnson,  Charley  and  I 
Jimson  all  create,  all  destroy,  and  all  have  power,  a  power  I 
which  is  less  the  product  of  genius  or  courage  or  lawlessness 
than  of  vitality.  Vitality  was  what  Ann  and  Amanda  lacked, 
and  if  we  reduce  the  themes  to  the  common  element,  this  is  it. 
What  interests  the  novelist’s  imagination,  Cary  says  in  the 
preface  to  Aissa  Saved  is  whatever  makes  man  tick.  His  novels 
are  not  only  dissections  of  some  of  the  causes  of  human  ticking  | 
—  love,  religion,  politics,  art  —  but  are  revelations  of  the  nature 
of  this  ticking.  Its  intensity  he  demonstrates  by  showing  us  the 
Anns  and  Amandas  whose  vitality  is  missing. 

Mister  Johnson  and  Charley  Is  My  Darling  are  portraits  rather 
than  pictures.  The  Horse's  Mouth  is  both.  Here  Cary  shows 
Jimson’s  ticking  by  a  formal  contrast  very  like  that  used  in  his 
chronicle  novels.  Once  more  the  formal  arrangement  is  carried 
out  by  an  experimental  use  of  someone  else’s  experiment. 
What  the  revived  cliche  of  the  flashback  does  for  To  Be  A 
Pilgrim  the  stream  of  consciousness  or  interior  monologue  does 
for  The  Horse's  Mouth.  . 

One  of  the  excitements  of  Ulysses  is  the  intersection  of  per-  1 
ception  and  action.  Stephen  and  Bloom  are  shown  in  the 
normal  human  state  of  interrupted  consciousness.  Eye  inter* 
rupts  mind,  ear  interrupts  eye,  memory  interrupts  experience 
and  friends  and  strangers  force  human  intercourse  and  inter¬ 
rupt  the  private  drift  of  thought  and  sensation.  Most  novelists 
have  assumed,  as  a  necessary  selective  premise,  that  the  life  of 
their  characters  shall  be  an  unrealistic  co-operation  of  per-  > 
ception  of  life  and  participation  in  life.  Cary,  following  Joyce 
and  Virginia  Woolf,  accepts  and  emphasizes  the  interruption  k 

and  bittiness  of  life.  Once  more  he  has  a  double  purpose.  I 

Jimson’s  interrupted  consciousness  creates  a  personality  and  a  I 
thematic  pattern.  | 

Jimson’s  vitality,  his  genius  and  his  lawlessness  put  him  in  ! 
conflict  with  the  law,  with  institutionalized  man,  with  the  [ 
Philistines  who  hate  him  and  the  admirers  who  love  him  at  the 
wrrong  period  or  for  the  wrong  reason.  Like  Wilcher  he  is 
intelligent  and  perceptive  and  acts  as  a  sieve  which  deprives  i 
the  reader  of  some  of  the  pleasure  of  breaking  the  lumps  for  ] 

himself.  Cary’s  direct  method  is  too  direct.  But  oddly  enough  ^ 
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it  is  once  more  employed  with  the  oblique  method.  The  in¬ 
terior  monologue  tells  but  it  also  shows.  The  monologue,  or 
visual  stream,  provides  an  indirect  expression  of  Cary’s  recurr¬ 
ing  theme  of  conflict,  for  the  extractable  plot  is  counterpointed, 
not  against  another  plot,  as  in  To  Be  A  Pilgrim  and  Ti^  Horse's 
Mouth,  but  against  Jimson’s  visual  preoccupation.  Everything 
which  ‘happens’  —  Coker’s  attempt  to  get  him  to  pay  the 
money  he  owes  her,  the  return  of  Sara,  the  occupation  of 
the  millionaire’s  flat  by  Jimson  and  the  sculptor,  Jimson’s 
flight  —  all  this  is  superimposed  on  the  visual  stream,  whether 
this  is  Jimson’s  concern  with  the  picture  in  hand  or  his  perpetual 
falling  in  love  with  clouds,  bits  of  body,  spilt  coffee  or  anything 
which  makes  pattern  and  colour.  Everything  in  the  book 
which  is  outside  this  visual  preoccupation  is  made  to  define  it. 
The  story  of  the  deaf  girl  is  translated  into  form  and  colour,  and 
things  which  defy  translation  point  the  struggle.  Jimson  is  a 
character  who  is  struggling  against  all  the  other  characters, 
and  the  human  struggle  is  narrated  by  the  formal  conflict 
between  the  stream  of  perception  and  the  life  of  dialogue  and 
)  action.  It  is  a  book  which  is  a  series  of  significant  interruptions 
I  of  character  by  character,  of  monologue  by  dialogue,  of 
imagery  by  incident.  It  does  not  do  to  say  that  Cary  is  a 
painter  writing  novels;  it  is  indeed  musical  analogy  which 
seems  more  relevant  than  any  other.  It  is  the  shaping  of  theme 
and  character  which  states  and  proves  visual  sensibility, 
conflict,  energy  and  change.  The  organic  shaping  is  the  thing 
^  which  gives  to  the  best  of  his  novels  the  rare  enough  aesthetic 
pleasure  of  assertive  form. 

I  Cary’s  last  novels,  A  Fearful  Joy,  and  A  Prisoner  of  Grace,  seem 
to  show  the  dangers  of  suggesting  that  he  is  preoccupied  with 
form.  A  Fearful  Joy  has  a  naive  enough  structure  of  continuous 
flow.  Past  and  present  are  there  in  two  separate  blocks  since 
.  the  point  is  less  the  life  of  past  in  present  than  the  death  of  the 

j  past.  A  Prisoner  of  Grace  has  no  formal  assertion  at  all.  Both 

novels,  like  Herself  Surprised,  are  studies  of  the  power  and 
vitality  of  women,  a  pKJwer  whose  arbitrariness  Cary  conveys 
I  superbly,  whose  mystery  and  innocence  he  perhaps  exagger- 

I  ates.  But,  like  Charl^  Is  My  Darling,  they  are  not  novels  which 

I  force  a  pattern  of  conflict.  The  themes,  more  complex  than  I 
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have  suggested  since  they  are  also  concerned  with  the  innocent  | 
maker  and  spectator  of  history,  demand  and  get  a  simple 
almost  lyrical  treatment.  The  only  disadvantage  of  this  in 
Cary  is  that  it  draws  attention  to  the  sameness  of  the  human  | 
ticking  he  is  studying.  The  causes  vary  but  the  vitality  and  the  i 
consciousness  do  not.  I 

The  important  thing  is  the  absence  of  formal  assertion,  an 
absence  which  does  not  destroy  so  much  as  draw  attention  to  a 
deficiency.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  which  concerns  me  here,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  form  is  the  life  of  fiction.  Some 
novelists  seem  to  need  the  pressure  of  forming  a  complex  pat¬ 
tern.  Others  do  not.  Some  themes  force  a  pattern,  some  do  not. 
Cary’s  form-making  is  organic  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessitated  by 
his  theme  of  historical  process.  This  has  an  inevitable  emphasis 
of  change  and  conflict  and  an  equally  inevitable  shift  from 
individual  to  environment,  and  it  forces  a  formal  correlative,  j 
but  it  is  not  the  powerful  thematic  assertion  of  the  counterpoint  | 
of  Anna  Karenina  and  Daniel  Deronda  where  the  shape  of  the 
narrative  makes  a  statement  which  the  characters  are  too  blind 
to  make  and  the  novelist  too  wise.  This  is  not  to  belittle  Cary’s 
achievement,  merely  to  attempt  to  put  it  in  perspective,  and, 
since  analysis  seems  more  important  than  judgment,  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  two  very  different  uses  of  form.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  is  the  recurrence,  in  great  and  minor 
talents,  of  a  double  aspiration  of  narrative,  the  aspiration 
towards  the  free  life  and  flux  of  reality  and  the  aspiration 
towards  a  formal  order  which  has  fixity  and  clarity. 


TO  MR.  KINGSLEY  AMIS  ON  HIS  LATE  VERSES* 

Why  is  to  fight  (if  such  our  fate) 

Less  ‘human’  than  to  copulate. 

When  Gib  the  cat.  I’ll  take  my  oath. 

Wins  higher  marks  than  you  for  both? 

C.  S.  LEWIS 


‘See  ‘BeoH-ulf’,  Essays  m  Cntuitm,  Jan.  1954,  p.  85. 
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INTENTION  IN  METAPHOR 

‘THE  question  of  “intention”,’  as  Mr.  John  Wain  has  observed 
in  a  recent  ‘Critical  Forum’,  ‘is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
difficulties  in  literary  criticism’;  and  the  valuable  discussion 
which  ensued  from  his  note  served  to  focus  attention  on  an 
important  general  aspect  of  the  problem  —  best  summed  up 
in  the  formula  from  Mr.  Bateson’s  English  Poetry:  A  Critical 
Introduction  (p.  78):  ‘It  follows  that  to  understand  a  poem’s 
meaning  to-day  we  need  to  be  able  to  identify  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  with  its  original  readers,  the  poet’s  contemporaries, 
whose  ideal  response  to  the  poem  in  fact  constitutes  its  meaning.’ 
In  this  article  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  discussion  can 
also  usefully  be  transferred  to  the  more  specialized  level  of  the 
individual  metaphor  in  its  poetic  context.* 

We  must  begin,  however,  with  some  reminder  of  the  general 
issues  involved.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  as  early  as  1929, 
‘intention’  was  included  by  I.  A.  Richards  among  his  four  basic 
‘kinds  of  meaning’  —  the  four  main  tasks  which  in  his  view 
‘most  human  utterances  and  nearly  all  articulate  speech’  have 
simultaneously  to  perform.  Intention  in  this  sense  he  defined  as 
‘the  speaker’s  . . .  aim,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  effect  he  is 
endeavouring  to  promote’;  failure  to  recognize  this  aim  might 
impede  understanding  and  interpretation,  for  ‘unless  we  know 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  measure  of 
his  success’  {Practical  Criticism,  pp.  180-3).  attempt  to  set 
up  intention,  or  fulfilment  of  intention,  as  a  criterion  of  com¬ 
municative  efficacy  or  literary  value  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  recently  come  under  heavy  fire  in  the  article  by 
Wimsatt  and  Beardsley  {Sewarue  Review,  LIV,  3)  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wain.  The  following  quotation  will  suffice  to  make 

*  The  word  ‘metaphor’  is  here  used  in  the  sense  currently  (and  ambiguously) 
reserved  for  ‘image’,  to  cover  all  those  numerous  stylistic  ‘figures’  in  which  an 
element  of  comparison  or  identification  of  two  terms  appears  or  is  implied  —  e.g. 
simile,  metaphor  in  its  restricted  sense,  personification,  allegory,  symbol,  etc. 
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clear  the  stand-point  implicit  in  their  title,  ‘The  Intentional  |  ju( 
Fallacy’:  *  sp 

I  im 

‘Intention’,  as  we  shall  use  the  term,  corresponds  to  what  ht  .  cfl 
intended  in  a  formula  which  more  or  less  explicitly  has  had  -  co 
wide  acceptance.  ‘In  order  to  judge  the  poet’s  perform-  { 
ance,  we  must  know  what  he  intended*  Intention  is  design  j  sti 
or  plan  in  the  author’s  mind. ...  *  — 

. . .  One  must  ask  how  a  critic  expects  to  get  an  answer  I  I. 


to  the  question  about  intention.  How  is  he  to  find  out  ‘vi 
what  the  poet  tried  to  do?  If  the  poet  succeeded  in  doing  foi 
it,  then  the  poem  itself  shows  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  fu 
And  if  the  poet  did  not  succeed,  then  the  poem  is  not  j  ht 
adequate  evidence,  and  the  critic  must  go  outside  the  poem  f  as 
—  for  evidence  of  an  intention  that  did  not  become  effective  to 
in  the  poem’  (pp.  468-9).  m 

if 

Two  comments  may  be  made  on  these  somewhat  sophistical  lit 
arguments.  The  first  is  that  however  dubious  the  posidve  ,  te 


validity  of  judgment-by-intention  may  be,  its  negative  utility  *  “1 

can  hardly  be  disputed.  Thus  (to  take  an  instance  frequent  in  re 
modern  criticism)  to  condemn  a  poet  for  writing  an  allegory 
which  is  the  allegory  it  sets  out  to  be  and  not  some  other  kind 
of  metaphor  (e.g.  a  ‘symbol’),  is  manifestly  to  discard  all 
pretence  of  objective  evaluation.  The  second  is  that  the 
‘question  about  intention’  is  not  after  all  so  very  difficult  for 
the  critic  to  answer,  provided  he  is  willing  to  discard  the  ^ 
confusing  initial  distinction  made  by  Wimsatt  and  Beardsley  ’ 
between  the  unsuccessful  and  the  successful  poem.  For  in  both  : 
cases,  it  is  the  poem  itself  which  shows  what  the  poet  was  * 
trying  to  do;  in  neither  are  we  obliged  to  ‘go  outside’  the  poem 
in  search  of  ‘adequate  evidence’  of  intention.  The  evidence  of 
intention  is  contained  rather  in  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  the  , 
measure  of  its  fulfilment  sought  in  the  relevance  of  the  poetic  ' 
details  to  this  inferred  general  intention  —  i.e.  in  the  formal  f 
relations  obtaining  within  the  poem.  Thus  what  a  particular 
metaphor  sets  out  to  do  may  be  very  different  from  what  the 
poem  as  a  whole  sets  out  to  do;  and  to  the  extent  that  metaphor  * 
and  poem  correspond  in  this  respect,  the  metaphor  may  be  ^ 
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judged  to  be  ‘functional’  or  ‘non-functional’.  In  a  more 
specialized  sense  still,  the  same  test  may  be  applied  within  the 
metaphor,  and  the  metaphor’s  intention  defined  as  the  general 
effect  towards  which  its  various  constituent  elements  seem  to 
converge. 

This  presumed  general  effect  emerges  most  clearly  from  the 
study  of  the  relation  or  interaction  of  the  metaphor’s  two  parts 
—  between,  that  is  (to  borrow  the  useful  pair  of  terms  coined  by 
1.  A.  Richards*),  the  ‘tenor’  (what  is  compared)  and  the 
‘vehicle’  (what  the  tenor  is  compared  to).  Some  hint  of  the 
forms  which  such  a  study  might  take  is  furnished  precisely  by  a 
further  paragraph  of  Professor  Richards’s,  although  the  context 
here  is  a  discussion  not  so  much  of  specific  metaphoric  intention 
as  of  general  metaphoric  function  —  of  the  different  attitudes 
towards  this  function  displayed  by  eighteenth  century  and 
modem  theorists.  Professor  Richards  remarks  upon  ‘the 
1 8th  century  assumptions  that  figures  are  a  mere  embel¬ 
lishment  or  added  beauty  and  that  the  plain  meaning,  the 
tenor,  is  what  alone  really  matters  and  is  something  that, 
“regardless  of  the  figures”,  might  be  gathered  by  the  patient 
reader’;  and  he  continues: 

A  modem  theory  would  object,  first,  that  in  many  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  metaphor,  the  co-presence  of  the 
vehicle  and  tenor  results  in  a  meaning  (to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  tenor)  which  is  not  attainable 
without  their  interaction.  That  the  vehicle  is  not  normally 
a  mere  embellishment  of  a  tenor  which  is  otherwise  un¬ 
changed  by  it  but  that  vehicle  and  tenor  in  co-operation 
give  a  meaning  of  more  varied  powers  than  can  be  ascribed 
to  either.  And  a  modem  theory  would  go  on  to  point  out 
that  with  different  metaphors  the  relative  importance  of 
the  contributions  of  vehicle  and  tenor  to  this  resultant 
meaning  varies  immensely.  At  one  extreme  the  vehicle 
may  become  almost  a  mere  decoration  or  coloring  of  the 
tenor,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  tenor  may  become  almost 
a  mere  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  the  vehicle,  and  so  no 
longer  be  ‘the  principal  subject’.  And  the  degree  to  which 

*  Tlu  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  96-7. 
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the  tenor  is  imagined  ‘to  be  that  very  thing  which  it  only  I  h 
resembles’  also  varies  immensely.^  *  ti 


Now  these  suggestions  need  not,  it  seems,  stop  at  the  mere 
observation  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  the  vehicle,  in  others  the  ^ 
tenor,  which  is  more  prominent.  The  varying  importance  of  I 
the  two  terms  can  be  further  linked  with  the  various  kinds  of  ! 
‘general  effect’  mentioned  above  —  can  furnish  us,  in  other  '• 
words,  with  evidence  of  the  metaphor’s  intention.  By  apply¬ 
ing  this  principle,  we  are  able  to  enumerate  and  charac¬ 
terize  four  distinct  kinds  of  intention,  in  which  the  de¬ 
terminant  factor  is  precisely  the  relative  status  of  the  two 
terms.  *  j 

I .  Illustrative  intention.  Where  the  writer  is  concerned  merely  f 
to  make  precise  by  his  vehicle  the  notion  embodied  in  his  | 
tenor;  to  provide,  in  Professor  Richards’s  words,  ‘a  concrete  I 
instance  of  a  relation  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  stated  ' 
in  abstract  terms’,  the  metaphor  may  be  said  to  be  ‘illustrative’ 
in  intention.*  In  such  cases  the  vehicle,  being  entirely  sub-  ' 
ordinate  to  its  tenor,  will  tend  to  be  drawn  from  spheres  of  * 
discourse  which  are  not  in  themselves  rich  in  evocative  or  | 
emotive  overtones.  The  expository  uses  of  this  essentially 
prosaic  type  of  metaphor  are  clearly  manifold;  and  not  all 
examples  have  the  vividness  and  wit  of  Bertrand  Russell’s 
analysis  of  what  happens  when  we  ‘see’  someone:  ‘to  say  that 
you  see  Jones  is  no  more  correct  than  it  would  be,  if  a  ball 
bounced  off  a  wall  in  your  garden  and  hit  you,  to  say  that  the  !. 
wall  had  hit  you’.*  Poetic  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ^ 
Professor  Richards  remarks,*  are  a  good  deal  less  easy  to  come  ^ 
by;  here,  however,  is  Baudelaire’s  little  poem  Les  Hiboux,  in  i 
which,  despite  the  force  of  the  initial  visual  image,  the  didactic 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  loo-i.  Cf.  also  the  distinction  between  ‘inverse’  and  ‘direct’  imagery  f 

made  by  H.  W.  Welb,  Poetic  Imagery,  New  York,  1924,  pp.  24-5.  ’. 

*  This  article  being  adapted  from  a  London  Ph.D.  thesis  on  ‘Baudelaire'i  | 

Metaphor’  (1951),  my  examples  are  mainly  taken  from  Les  Fleurs  du  mat.  The  { 
various  categories  of  intention  could,  however,  equally  be  illustrated  from  other  j 
European  poets  of  the  last  century.  * 

*  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (1925),  pp.  239-40.  1 

*  Quoted  by  Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Fundamentals  of  Geti 

Writing,  London,  1952,  p.  374.  These  authors  make  a  useful  distinction  between  4 
‘metaphor  as  illustration’  and  ‘metaphor  as  essential  statement’,  though  the  latter  1 
category  it  too  vaguely  defined  to  be  applicable  in  the  present  instance.  J 
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intention  of  the  extended  symbol  is  very  little  touched  by  dis- 
t  tracting  emotive  associations: 

Sous  les  ifs  noirs  qui  les  abritent, 

I  Les  hiboux  se  tiennent  rang^, 

I  Ainsi  que  des  dieux  etrangers, 

I  Dardant  leur  oeil  rouge.  I  Is  meditent. 

I  Sans  remuer  ils  se  tiendront 

j  Jusqu’a  I’heure  melancolique 

Oil,  poussant  le  soleil  oblique, 

)  Les  tenebres  s’etabliront. 
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Leur  attitude  au  sage  enseigne 
Qu’il  faut  en  ce  monde  qu’il  craigne 
Le  tumulte  et  le  mouvement; 

L’homme  ivre  d’une  ombre  qui  passe 
Porte  toujours  le  chatiment 
D’avoir  voulu  changer  dc  place. 

2.  Decorative  intention.  We  have  here  the  opposite  extreme:  a 
type  of  metaphor  in  which  the  vehicle,  by  its  superior  brilliance 
or  elaboration,  usurps  more  or  less  completely  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  demands,  so  to  speak,  to  be  admired  for  its  own 
sake  —  the  tenor  then  becoming  in  effect  ‘almost  a  mere  excuse 
for  the  introduction  of  the  vehicle’.  In  this  stanza  from 
Baudelaire’s  Le  Flacon,  the  vehicle  is  by  no  means  inapt  to  the 
theme  of  awakening  memories  with  which  it  is  equated;  such 
are  the  delicacy  and  vividness  of  its  chromatic  effects,  however, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  stanza  the  theme  has  receded  into  the 
background: 

Mille  pensers  dormaient,  chrysalides  funebres, 
Frdmissant  doucement  dans  les  lourdes  t^nibres, 

Qui  ddgagent  leur  aile  et  prennent  leur  essor, 

Teint^s  d’azur,  glacds  de  rose,  lames  d’or. 

3.  Evocative  intention.  Here  the  aim  is  to  evoke  a  particular 
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concrete  object  or  sense-impression  by  the  suggestive  analogy  of 
another  concrete  object  or  sense-impression.  This  type  of 
metaphor  is  often  described  as  ‘sensuous’  (e.g.  by  Rosemond 
Tuve,  in  her  Elizabethan  and  Metaphysical  Imagery,  Chicago, 
passim);  A.  Dion  {L'Art  d’ecrire,  Quebec,  1911*)  applies 
to  it  the  term  ‘catachrese’,  though  this  is  scarcely  what  the 
rhetoricians  understood  by  catachresis.  Alongside  Dion’s  two 
examples  from  Victor  Hugo,  ‘les  perles  de  la  rosee’  and  ‘il  neige 
des  feuilles’,  we  might  set  the  following  Baudelairian  instances: 


Avec  ses  vetements  ondoyants  et  nacr^, 

Mcme  quand  elle  marche  on  croirait  qu’elle  danse, 
Comme  ces  longs  serpents  que  les  jongleurs  saern 
Au  bout  de  leurs  batons  agitent  en  cadence. 

{Avec  ses  vitements  . . . ) 

Les  tuyaux,  les  clochers,  ces  mats  de  la  cite . . .  (Paysage) 
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La  nuit  s’epaississait  ainsi  qu’une  cloison . . .  {Le  Balcon) 

Most  genuine  ‘synaesthesias’  could  similarly  be  regarded  as 
evocative  in  intention.*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  type  of 
metaphor  implies  the  simultaneous  or  immediately  successive 
visualization  of  both  terms;  the  vehicle  being  here  called  in  to 
complete  the  sensuous  impression  already  given  by  the  tenor, 
is  as  it  were  superimposed  upon  or  merged  with  it.  The  relation 
between  the  two  terms  is  thus  equal  and  reciprocal;  as  in  the 
Shakespearian  simile  instanced  in  another  connection  by  C.  S. 
Lewis  {The  Allegory  of  Love,  p.  125),  the  one  cannot  be  sub¬ 
tracted  without  detriment  to  the  other: 


We  keep  in  mind  the  dawn  ‘walking’,  ‘in  russet  mantle’, 
although  we  know  that  the  reference  is  to  colours  in  the  sky 
and  not  to  a  human  figure  w'alking  in  a  cloak:  nay,  we 
imagine  that  dawn  precisely  because  we  keep  the  ‘untrue’ 
imagery  in  mind. 


) 

i 


*  Quoted  by  Rene  Wellek  and  Austin  Warren,  Theory  of  Literature,  1949,  p.  204-  | 

*  For  the  important  distinction  between  genuine  synaesthesia  and  ‘pseudo-  \ 

synaesthesia’,  see  S.  Ullmann,  The  Principles  of  Semantics,  Glasgow,  1951,  pp.  233-4.  | 
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4.  Emotive  intention.  In  one  sense,  all  metaphor  which  is  not 
purely  ‘illustrative*  may  be  credited  with  an  emotive  or 
affective  intention.^  But  whereas  in  certain  metaphors  the 
emotive  associations  no  more  than  colour  a  primary  evocative 
or  decorative  impulse,  in  others  the  expression  of  emotion 
assumes  prominence  over  all  other  factors.  It  is  difficult  here 
to  speak  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  terms  as  being  prepond¬ 
erant;  except  in  the  directly  ‘subjective’  metaphor  which  con- 
I  veys  a  state  of  mind,  the  emotive  intention  and  effect  are 
'  here  evoked  rather  by  the  associative  nature  of  the  relation 

{  which  links  the  two  terms  (as  against  the  ‘logical’  or 

‘sensuous’  relation  underlying  the  evocative  or  illustrative 
I  metaphor),  and  by  the  context  and  tone  of  the  passage  as 
i  a  whole.  Thus  in  these  lines  from  Baudelaire’s  Confession,  the 
comparison  between  the  ‘note  plaintive’  and  the  ‘enfant 
:  ch^tive’  rests  not  so  much  on  the  fleeting  outward  similari¬ 

ty  between  the  two  terms,  implicit  in  the  transferred  verb 
‘chancelant’,  as  on  certain  common  associations  of  furtive- 
ncss,  shame  and  surprise  (the  effect  of  the  earlier  and  anti- 
\  thedc  comparison  with  the  ‘fanfare’  has  also  to  be  reckoned 
with) : 

De  vous,  claire  et  joyeuse  ainsi  qu’une  fanfare 
Dans  le  matin  etincelant, 

Une  note  plaintive,  une  note  bizarre 
S’echappa,  tout  en  chancelant 

^  Comme  une  enfant  chetive,  horrible,  sombre,  immonde, 

Dont  sa  famille  rougirait, 

\  Et  qu’elle  aurait  lontemps,  pour  la  cacher  au  monde, 

Dans  un  caveau  mise  au  secret. 


) 

I 


\ 

I 


Directly  expressed  emotion  appears  only  in  the  ‘subjective’ 
or  lyrical  metaphor  mentioned  above:  here  the  tenor  is 
a  state  of  mind,  the  vehicle  any  external  object  or  circum¬ 
stance  which  appears  to  match  or  convey  this  state  of  mind 
—  as  in  this  urban  variant  of  the  Romantic  ‘paysage 
d’ame’: 

‘  Cf.  G.  Stern,  Meaning  and  Change  of  Meaning,  Gottenburg,  1 93 1 ,  p.  307. 
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Un  matin,  ccpendant  que  dans  la  triste  rue  1 

Les  maisons,  dont  la  brume  allongeait  la  hauteur,  \ 

Simulaient  les  deux  quais  d’une  riviere  accrue, 

Et  que,  dicor  semblable  d  V&ne  de  I'acteur, 

Un  brouillard  sale  et  jaune  inondait  tout  I’espace  . . . 

(Baudelaire,  Les  Sept  Vieillards;  my  italics^) 

* 

The  larger  relevance  of  this  analysis  will  perhaps  by  now  I 
have  emerged.  The  fourfold  classification  we  have  established  ! 
can  be  made  to  extend  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  meta¬ 
phoric  intendon  and  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  wider  classifica-  i 
don  of  metaphor  as  a  whole.  That  some  such  classihcadon  is  j 
needed  is  evident  enough;  for  without  it,  without,  that  is,  some  f 
agreed  descripdve  vocabulary  for  the  discussion  of  metaphor, 
litde  progress  in  comparadve  or  general  stylisdcs  is  possible,  j 
Yet  among  all  the  various  classificatory  systems  evolved  or 
devised  in  the  past,  from  the  strangely  inconsequent  groupings  I 
of  tradidonal  rhetoric  to  the  novel  but  impracdcably  subjecdve  I 
disdncdons  made  by  H.  W.  Wells,*  is  there  one  which  is  of  real 
usefulness  for  the  everyday  purposes  of  criticism?  It  is  here  sug¬ 
gested  that  to  classify  a  metaphor  by  its  intention,  to  ask  of  it 
whether  its  primary  funcdon  is  illustradve,  decoradve,  emodve 
or  evocadve,  may  provide  a  descriptive  technique  at  once 
simpler  and  more  profitable  than  those  with  which  stylisdc 
cridcism  has  struggled  in  the  past. 

F.  W.  Leakey 


ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE  IMAGERY 

I 

IN  a  remarkably  lucid  secdon  of  the  Biographia  Liter  aria, 
Coleridge  discusses  the  'synthedc  and  magical  power’  of  the 
poedc  imaginadon.  ‘This  power,’  he  says,  ‘reveals  itself  in  the 
balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualides; 

*  Cf.,  for  more  extended  examples  ranging  over  a  whole  poem,  Baudelaire’s  Dt 

cUmaui  and  S^ttn  II  (J’ai plus  dt  souvenirs  que  si  j’avais  millt  ans) . 

*  Poetic  Imaitry,  passim:  ‘llie  Decorative  Image’,  'The  Sunken  Image’,  ‘The 
Violent  Image  or  Fustian*,  ‘The  Radical  Image’,  etc. 
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of  sameness,  with  difference;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete; 
the  idea  with  the  image;  the  individual  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  . . (chap.  XIV). 

The  balancing  or  reconcilement  of  the  general  with  the 
concrete  is  a  matter  of  critical  importance,  for  it  raises  the 
question  of  the  appropriateness  of  abstract  and  concrete 
imagery  in  poetic  contexts,  and  hence  of  the  effectiveness,  the 
readability,  and  the  significance  of  the  poet’s  statement.  The 
choice  between  concrete  and  abstract  imagery  which  confronts 
the  poet  is  not  merely  a  verbal  one.  Abstract  words  in  them¬ 
selves  may  well  convey  a  concrete  image.  This  is  shown  by 
primitive  allegory  and  by  the  kind  of  parabolic  imagery  which 
was  employed  by  the  writers  of  epic  verse.  As  Coleridge 
defines  this  type  of  allegory,  it  is  merely  ‘a  translation  of 
abstract  notions  into  a  picture  language,  which  is  itself  nothing 
but  an  abstraction  from  objects  of  the  senses’.  In  the  same 
context  he  points  out  that  the  symbol,  which  is  essentially  a 
permanent  concrete  image  or  ‘petrified’  metaphor,  ‘is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  translucence  of  the  special  [the  species]  in  the 
individual,  or  of  the  general  [the  genus]  in  the  special . . .; 
above  all,  by  the  translucence  of  the  eternal  through  and  in  the 
temporal’  ( The  Statesman's  Manual) .  But  from  the  reader’s  point 
of  view  the  important  factor  is  simply  that  an  abstract  image  is 
one  that  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  and  intellectual 
inquiry  if  it  is  to  be  understood.  A  concrete  image,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nearly  always  self-evident  and  automatic,  sensory  or 
affective  in  its  immediacy.  It  evokes  a  response  that  may  be,  in 
part,  a  memory  response,  but  it  requires  little  or  no  conscious 
intellectual  effort.* 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found 
in  Marvell’s  Definition  of  Love,  where  the  concrete  image  jostles 
the  abstract  and  calls  forth  a  variety  of  responses.  No  one 
could  call  the  first  verse  of  this  poem  immediate  in  its  effect: 

1 

*  Cleanth  Brooks  has  pointed  out  that  much  modem  poetry,  because  of  its 
complex  symbolism,  places  more  responsibility  on  the  reader,  who  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  exercise  great  effort  if  he  is  to  interpret  it.  Where  symbol  is  preferred  to 
abstraction,  suggestion  to  explicit  pronouncement,  and  metaphor  to  direct  state¬ 
ment,  this  is  true.  But  the  concrete  image,  whatever  its  context,  will  communicate 
directly,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  the  reader’s  part.  The  difficulty  lies  rather 
in  the  ymthejis  of  the  poet’s  symbols.  Brooks  discusses  the  problem  in  the  chapter, 
‘What  Does  Poetry  Communicate?’  in  The  Well  Wrought  Um  (New  York,  1947). 
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My  love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 
As  ’tis  for  object  strange  and  high: 

It  was  begotten  by  Despair 
Upon  Impossibility. 

Here  concrete  is  wed  to  abstract.  The  allegorical  overtones  of 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  check  the  immediacy  of  the  first  two, 
and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  block  the  meaning  of  the  entire 
verse.  The  personification  of  Despair  and  Imp>ossibility 
requires  considerable  mental  and  imaginative  effort  to  drag  out 
the  signification  and  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  birth- 
pangs  of  a  hopeless  love  affair.  In  fact,  even  the  most  acute 
mind  would  not  find  it  easy  to  evade  or  to  disentangle  the 
equivocations  of  the  last  two  lines. 

Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  have  made  a 
noble,  if  unconvincing,  effort  to  appraise  the  imagery  of 
Marvell’s  poem.  ‘The  effect  of  [this]  imagery,’  they  declare, 
‘is  not  only  one  of  freshness  as  opposed  to  stale  conventionality 

—  it  is  also  one  of  calculation  as  opposed  to  one  of  unthinking  excite- 
ment'  {Understanding  Poetry,  rev.  ed..  New  York,  1950,  pp.  294-5). 

After  considering  the  opening  paradox  about  Magnanimous 
Despair,  the  two  critics  show  how  Marvell  proceeds  from  this 
dark  abstraction  to  the  concrete  image  in  the  verse: 

And  yet  I  quickly  might  arrive 
Where  my  extended  soul  is  fixed. 

But  Fate  does  iron  wedges  drive. 

And  always  crowds  itself  betwixt. 

In  other  words,  they  explain,  ‘it  is  nothing  less  than  fate  that 
separates  [the  poet]  from  his  love  — but  again  the  poet  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  concrete  image:  Fate  drives  iron  wedges  between 
them.  And  the  poet,  having  personified  fate  . . .  provides  the 
person  with  a  motive.  Fate  itself  would  cease  to  exist  if  any 
complete  perfection  might  be  attained.  Their  love  is  so  perfect 
that  its  consummation  would  be  incompatible  with  a  world 
ruled  over  by  fate.  That  this  should  be  prevented  from  happen¬ 
ing  is  therefore  not  the  result  of  one  of  fate’s  malicious  caprices 

—  the  character  of  the  love  itself  determines  the  “fate”.’ 
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But  the  poet  takes  the  normally  frustrating  situation  with 
dispassionate  calm.  He  even  reasons  it  out  by  mathematical 
and  astronomical  analogy.  The  lover  and  his  mistress  are 
spiritually  divided  as  the  two  poles,  yet  the  whole  world  wheels 
on  the  axis  that  connects  them.  Only  the  compression  of  the 
globe  into  a  planisphere  would  enable  them  to  be  joined 
absolutely.  Again,  they  are  like  two  parallel  lines  which, 
however  far  extended,  may  never  meet.  This  divine  relation¬ 
ship  is  contrasted  with  the  ‘oblique’  contiguity  of  angles.  The 
poet  concludes  that  the  love  which  fate  obstructs  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  union;  the  influences  of  the  two  lovers  are  conjoined, 
however  opposite  the  stars  (or  bodies)  may  be. 

This  succession  of  paradoxes  abounds  in  concrete  imagery, 
all  of  which  stems  from  the  somewhat  baffling  initial  abstract 
image.  The  use  of  successive  explanatory  images  is  common 
practice  in  seventeenth  century  verse,  and  a  similar  example 
that  comes  to  mind  is  Donne’s  Valediction:  Forbidding  Mourning, 
where  the  two  souls  of  the  lovers  are  in  inseparable  conjunction, 
totally  independent  of  their  bodies,  the  union  of  which  belongs 
to  the  inferior  realm  of  ‘dull  sublunary’  love.  This  time 
Marvell’s  distinction  between  obliqueness  and  parallelism  is 
confuted  or,  more  precisely,  ignored,  for  Donne  sees  in  the 
angular  relationship  of  ‘stiff  twin  compasses’  the  ideal  per¬ 
manence  of  spiritual  oneness.* 

It  is  significant  that  the  great  strength  of  both  poems  lies 
in  their  concrete  imagery  and  in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  their 
analogies.  The  superiority  of  Donne’s  poem  consists  in  its 
complete  avoidance  of  the  abstract,  while  the  opening  mystifica¬ 
tion  of  Marvell’s  Definition  (which  enunciates  rather  than 
defines)  tends  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  kind  that 
follows  it.  Poetry  which  depends  upon  the  concrete  elucidation 
of  an  abstract  statement  or  proposition  is  likely  to  be  less 
successful,  and  certain  to  be  less  immediate  in  its  impact,  than 
poetry  which  communicates  itself  in  exclusively  concrete  terms 


*  The  ‘so-near-yet-so-far’  relationship  between  lovers  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
poetic  attention  throughout  the  ages.  An  interesting  comparison  in  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  may  be  made  between  Shakemare’s  Troilus  and  Crestida,  V,  ii,  i47fr, 
and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Crisnde,  V,  i  Gg^ft.  Shakespeare  uses  paradox,  antithesis, 
and  mythological  analogy,  while  Chaucer,  having  no  dramatic  intention,  prefers 
the  bate,  unembellished  eri  de  emur,  devoid  of  intellective  imagery. 
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or  which  proceeds  from  the  concrete  analogy  to  the  abstract  I 
summation  or  moral  conclusion.  \ 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  discount  the  efficacy  of  the  occasional  - 
sententious  phrase  or  philosophical  aside  which  may  give  the  i 
living  touch  to  a  poem  otherwise  dead  or  enfeebled.  Our 
literary  inheritance  would  be  much  the  poorer  by  the  absence 
of  lines  like  ‘Man’s  inhumanity  to  man’.  (At  the  same  time  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  with  , 
equal  weight  in  the  much  more  prosaic  context  of  Pliny’s 
Natural  History,  Book  VII,  Sect.  5.)  And  it  would  be  boorish 
and  iconoclastic  to  deny  the  transforming  power  of  the  poet, 
who  is  frequently  able  to  convert  a  perfectly  obvious  truism  into 
a  magically  compelling  phrase  which  startles  the  reader  into 
seeing  something  that  he  has  always  felt  and  known  but  only 
dimly  perceived.  The  great  beauty  of  poetry  lies  often  in  nothing 
more  than  the  telling  phrase  which,  by  its  swift  penetration  of 
several  layers  of  consciousness,  excites  immediate  recognition 
and  recalls  a  half-forgotten  truth  into  the  limelight  of  memory. 
‘The  best  words  in  the  best  order’  combine  with  the  thrill  of  re¬ 
surgent  experience  to  evoke  the  reader’s  awe  and  admiration. 

The  telling  phrase  is  often  a  combination  of  mythic,  concrete 
symbol  and  abstract  image.  The  mythic  element,  in  the  words 
of  Rene  Wellek  and  Austin  Warren,  ‘opposes  the  picturable 
intuitive  concrete  to  the  rational  abstract’,  and  is  therefore 
widely  employed  in  devotional  verse,  where  the  emphasis  is 
upon  myth  as  the  shadowing  forth  of  an  ideal.  ‘Thus,’  they 
say,  ‘Niebuhr  speaks  of  Christian  eschatology  as  mythic:  the 
Second  Coming  and  the  Last  Judgment  image  as  future  history 
what  are  present,  permanent,  moral,  and  spiritual  evalua-  I 

tions. . . .’  {Theory  of  Literature,  New  York,  1949,  pp.  195-6).  I 

In  a  later  passage  of  the  same  book,  the  two  authors  ffiscuss  the  j 
mythic  and  metonymic  structure  of  a  hymn  by  Dr.  Watts, 
which  indicates  the  neo-Classical  penchant  for  compressing  the  ( 
combined  elements  of  abstract  and  concrete  imagery: 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 
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See,  from  His  head,  His  hands.  His  side 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down; 

Did  e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown? 

The  comment  which  follows  is  illuminating.  ‘A  reader  well 
trained  upon  another  time  style  might  hear  this  hymn  without 
perceiving  that  “sorrow”  and  “love”  equate  “water”  and 
“blood”.  He  died  for  love:  His  love  is  cause;  the  blood,  effect. 
In  seventeenth  century  Quarles,  ‘pour  contempt’  would  suggest 
visualizable  metaphor,  but  then  the  figure  would  be  pur¬ 
sued  —  perhaps  with  the  fire  of  pride  put  out  by  a  bucket  of 
contempt;  but  “pour”  here  is  a  semantic  intensive:  1  contemn 
my  pride  vigorously,  superlatively’  (pp.  20off). 

The  important  distinction  here  indicated  —  between  visualiz¬ 
able  and  conceptual  imagery  — is  discussed  in  a  different 
connection  by  F.  W.  Bateson.  Mr.  Bateson  quotes  some  lines 
from  Marvell’s  Dialogue  Between  the  Soul  and  Body  as  an  example 
of  ‘the  kind  of  allegory  that  was  popularized  in  the  earlier 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Emblem  B^ks,  in  which  a  more  or 
less  conventional  concept  is  dressed  up  in  some  striking  new 
clothes,  the  new  clothes  being  the  real  raison  d'etre' : 

A  Soul  hung  up,  as  ’twere,  in  Chains 
Of  nerves,  and  Arteries,  and  Veins. 

Tortur’d,  besides  each  other  part. 

In  a  vain  Head,  and  double  Heart. 

In  Pope’s  version  of  a  similar  idea  {Dunciad,  IV,  501-4), 

First  slave  to  Words,  then  vassal  to  a  Name, 

Then  dupe  to  Party;  child  and  man  the  same; 
Bounded  by  Nature,  narrow’d  still  by  Art, 

A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart, 

‘the  concept  has  almost  killed  the  imagery’  {Essays  in  Criticism, 
January  1953,  pp.  15-16).  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Bateson  says, 
‘nothing  could  be  further  removed  than  these  grey  abstractions 
from  Marvell’s  picture-language.’  The  critic  goes  on  to  suggest 
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that  the  reason  for  the  conspicuously  disparate  treatment  of  I 
similar  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  the  thought-patterns  current  in  I 
the  respective  life-times  of  Marvell  and  Pope.  When  philo-  I 
sophical  movements  lay  close  to  literary  consciousness,  poets 
were  more  inclined  to  use  abstract  diction  and  conceptual  [ 
images.  Perhaps  this  thesis  is  too  facile,  but  it  deserves  > 
examination. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  conceptual  imagery  may  be,  the  fact  | 
remains  that  effective  poetic  statement  must  rely  in  the  main 
upon  the  concrete  simile,  the  homely  metaphor,  and  a  selection 
of  figurative  language  which  will  have,  in  F.  R.  Leavis’s  phrase, 

‘a  direct  evocative  power’.  This  may  sound  a  little  like  the  | 
approach  of  the  neo-romantic  critic  whose  concern  is  with  the  ■ 
purely  sensuous  qualities  of  imagery,  or  like  the  nineteenth  [ 
century  aestheticians  such  as  Vischer  and  von  Hartmann  who  | 
argued  that  all  art  is  the  'sensuous  shining  forth  of  the  idea’. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  idea  may  well  be  expressed 
in  terms  other  than  ‘pure  visibility’,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
a  poem  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  It  is  in  this  field,  indeed,  that  the  so-called  analysts  | 
have  performed  their  most  notable  service  for  poetry  in  our 
time.  In  particular,  the  work  of  William  Empson,  demon¬ 
strably  misleading  though  it  may  be  in  parts,  has  provided  a 
new  dimension  for  criticism  and  opened  new  casements  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  subject.  * 

Empson’s  third  category  of  ambiguity  includes  the  general-  i 
ized  and  abstract  imagery  now  under  review.  An  abstraction  is,  I 
after  all,  a  condensed  generalization  which  expresses  ‘other  * 
men’s  summarized  concepts  of  things’;  and  in  absorbing  ’ 
generalizations,  as  Empson  says,  the  reader  ‘usually  thinks  of 
several  particular  cases  and  sees  if  they  are  true;  this  is  so  both 
for  deep  thoughts  about  life  and  for  the  propositions  of  science 
and  mathematics’  {Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity,  rev.  ed.,  1949,  pp. 

1 20- 1 ) .  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  usual  for  a  poet  to  take  pride 
in  the  application  of  his  particular  instances  to  ‘matters  of 
another  sort’,  for  this  leads  to  an  illustration  of  life.  Now  it 
follows  that  the  concrete  image,  with  its  precise,  unequivocal 
(though  possibly  ambivalent)  connotation,  will  strike  home 
immediately  before  being  transferred  within  the  reader’s  mind 
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to  other  particular  cases  and  thence  into  the  alembic  which 
produces  a  generalization  or  abstraction.  So,  in  the  poem  of 
Marvell’s  mentioned  above,  the  reversal  of  the  natural  mental 
and  psychological  process  was  not  only  an  artistic  blemish,  but 
a  violation  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  poetic  thinking  and 
poetic  thought-transference  as  well.*  This  fault  is  rarely 
committed  by  Shakespeare,  and  surprisingly  seldom  by  Milton 
—  even  in  Comus,  where  the  temptations  were  very  great,  as  in 
the  memorable  passages  on  Chastity. 

Any  abstraction,  because  it  makes  a  statement  without 
instant  revelation  or  recognition,  must  follow  the  concrete  image 
or  series  of  direct  propositions.  The  ‘full  effect’  is  felt  gradually 
and  progressively  after  the  initial  and  immediate  impact.  In 
the  best  moralistic  verse,  such  as  the  gnomic  insertions  in 
Burns’s  Tam  o'  Shanter  (‘For  pleasures  are  like  poppies 
spread  ...’),  there  is  no  need  for  the  backward  glance  postu¬ 
lated  by  some  critics,  however  ‘instantaneous’  this  backward 
glance  may  be.  The  poetry  is  such  that  the  gnomic  lines  issue 
inevitably  out  of  what  has  gone  before;  and  this  suggests  a 
criterion  of  poetic  logic  for  all  reflective  and  didactic  verse  that 
seeks  to  impinge  itself  upon  the  reader’s  consciousness.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  meaning  of  the  abstract  apophthegms  or  generaliza¬ 
tions  will  depend  largely  upon  that  kind  of  association  which 
varies  from  reader  to  reader  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  well 
become  divorced  from  the  original  intentions  and  implications 
that  the  poet  wished  to  communicate. 

In  some  searching  comments  on  the  subject,  F.  W.  Bateson 
has  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  ‘immediacy’  in  poetry  and  has 
referred  to  the  ‘semantic  gap’  which  requires  a  knowledge  of 
words  to  bridge  it,  plus  a  fairly  strong  power  of  penetrative 
interpretation  {Essays  in  Criticism,  October  1952,  p.  461). 
The  word  ‘immediacy’  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term,  and 
perhaps,  for  that  reason,  a  little  misleading.  But  it  must  appear 
obvious  to  any  careful  reader  that  some  words  require  a 
minimum  of ‘skip  distance’  (to  borrow  a  scientific  term),  while 

*  I  realize  that  the  phrase,  ‘ordinary  principles  of  poetic  thinking’,  is  wide  open 
to  objection,  as  it  postulates  an  aesthetic  orthodoxy  which,  in  some  views,  does  not 
exist.  Nevertheless,  in  my  own  view,  poetic  thoughts,  like  poetic  words,  must  be 
'in  the  best  order’  if  they  are  to  attain  to  that  highest  lund  of  poetry  with  which  we 
arc  concerned  here. 
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Others  (mainly  abstract)  move  more  slowly  in  the  human 
consciousness.  ‘The  instantaneity  is  only  relative*,  but  it  does 
exist.  As  Lord  David  Cecil  has  said,  in  his  summing-up  of  the 
immediacy  controversy,  a  poem  like  Donne’s  Second  Anniversary 
produces  a  primary  impression  of  ‘murky  confused  splendour’, 
and  requires  several  readings  before  analysis  becomes  possible. 
It  follows  that  the  speed  of  reading  and  comprehension  may 
vary  greatly  between  one  poem  and  another.  Given  this 
condition,  and  acknowledging  the  concept  of  relative  imme¬ 
diacy,  we  may  feel  justified  in  maintaining  the  proposition  that 
the  kind  of  poetry  which  is  most  successful  in  its  effect  and 
most  lasting  in  its  absorption  is  that  which  employs  almost 
exclusively  concrete  imagery  or  else  proceeds  logically  from 
concrete  to  abstract. 

James  Gray 


II  I 

Mr.  Gray  is  both  ingenious  and  persuasive.  If  there  really  ! 
is  something  in  what  John  Bayley  called  ‘immediacy’  when  i 
he  set  this  particular  ball  rolling  in  the  October  1952  issue  of 
Essays  in  Criticism  it  could  not  have  a  better  champion.  But  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  still  unconvinced.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  illusion  of  immediacy.  From  time  to  time  every  reader  of 
poetry  finds  himself  responding  completely  and  (apparently) 
instantaneously  to  the  words  that  he  is  reading.  But  these 
moments  of  sudden  communion  with  the  poetry  are  not,  as 
the  advocates  of  immediacy  seem  to  suggest,  isolated  exper¬ 
iences  that  are  valuable  in  and  for  themselves.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  only  a  stage  or  aspect  of  that  long  process  that 
may  be  called  the  development  of  taste.  To  detach  them  from 
their  personal  context  and  the  pre-conditions  that  have  made 
them  possible  is  misleading  and  even  immoral  because  it 
suggests  that  the  poetic  experience  is  something  ‘given’, 
whereas  like  everything  else  that  is  worth  having  in  this  world 
it  has  in  fact  to  be  earned.  If  this  were  not  so,  if  at  any  minute 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  could  undergo  the  authentic  poetic 
experience  as  if  by  turning  on  a  tap,  what  possible  justification  ^ 
would  there  be  for  the  teaching  of  literature  by  people  like  Mr.  j 
Gray  and  myself? 
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Mr.  Gray’s  thesis,  if  I  have  not  misunderstood  him,  revolves 
>  round  two  central  propositions:  (i)  that  a  concrete  image  is 
more  effective  than  an  abstract  or  allegorical  statement, 
because  it  b  ‘easier’  for  the  reader  of  poetry  to  respond  to;  (ii) 
that  cetfris  paribus  a  poem  that  begins  concretely  b  likely  to  be 
better  than  one  that  begins  abstractly,  because  the  ‘natural’ 
order  in  thinking  b  to  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract 
\  and  not  vice  versa.  The  two  arguments  are  interdependent  and 
one  obvious  objection  seems  to  apply  to  both  of  them,  viz., 
that  they  ignore  the  lingubtic  basb  of  poetry.  Language 
operates  by  combining  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  A  simple 
statement  like  ‘I  feel  cold’  will  normally  refer  to  a  particular 
person  in  a  particular  situation  —  a  concrete  image.  But  it  b 
made  up  of  three  separate  words,  ‘I’,  ‘feel’,  and  ‘cold’,  which  arc 
the  conventional  signs  of  three  general  terms,  each  of  them  a 
separate  abstraction  from  human  experience.  Moreover,  the 
same  combination  of  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  is  to  be 
'  found  at  every  lingubtic  level.  A  figure  of  speech  like  metaphor 

t  or  antithesis  relates  two  specific  verbal  situations  by  calling 

j  attendon  to  their  general  likeness  or  unlikeness:  two  concretes 

in  an  abstract  reladonship.  Coleridge’s  description  of  the 
poetic  imagination  quoted  by  Mr.  Gray  b  equally  applicable 
to  language,  which  abo  functions  by  ‘the  balance  or  reconcile¬ 
ment  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities;  of  sameness,  with 
difference;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete;  the  idea  with  the 
image;  the  individual  with  the  representative  . .  .’  Nor  is  this 
identity  surprising,  since  poetry  was  to  Coleridge  essentially  a 
perfection  of  language  —  ‘the  best  words  in  the  best  order’. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  language  b  the  medium  of  poetry  it  will 
[  be  impossible  to  banish  abstractions  from  it.  All  that  the 

.  Imagists,  of  whom  Mr.  Gray  is  perhaps  an  unconscious  dis- 

*  ciple,  were  able  to  do  was  to  minimize  the  abstract  elements  in 

poetry  by  leaving  them  implicit  as  far  as  possible  instead  of 
emphasizing  them,  as  the  Metaphysicab  and  the  Augustans  had 
tended  to  do.  It  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the  modern 
reader’s  greater  familiarity  with  Romantic  and  post-Romantic 
poetry  has  made  concrete  images  easier  for  him  to  assimilate. 

^  But  the  bad  reading  habits  we  have  fallen  into  today  should 
.  not  be  made  the  basb  of  a  critical  dogma.  To  a  seventeenth- 
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century  or  eighteenth-century  reader  intellectual  abstractions, 
whether  personified  or  not,  undoubtedly  had  ‘a  direct  evoca¬ 
tive  power’  (to  borrow  Dr.  Leavis’s  catchword)  at  least  as 
great  as  that  of  the  concrete  simile.  Both  qualities,  properly 
balanced  or  reconciled,  are  equally  indispensable  in  p>oetry, 
and  the  trained  reader  should  not  normally  find  one  ‘easier’ 
or  more  difficult  than  the  other.  If  he  does  he  will  certainly  not 
agree  that  the  image,  because  it  involves  less  intellectual  effort, 
is  necessarily  the  more  valuable.  After  all  a  pornographic 
postcard  also  has  ‘a  direct  evocative  power’. 

But  Mr.  Gray’s  case  does  not  rest  upon  his  occasional 
generalizations  so  much  as  on  the  analysis  of  certain  texts.  It 
will  be  only  fair  to  re-examine  some  of  these  passages.  His  point 
of  departure,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  inferiority,  as  he 
asserted,  of  the  opening  lines  of  ‘The  Definition  of  Love’  as 
compared  with  ‘A  Valediction:  Forbidding  Mourning’,  an 
inferiority  he  ascribed  to  the  difficulties  created  for  the  reader 
by  Marvell’s  use  of  abstractions  in  his  third  and  fourth  lines. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me,  however,  that  these  lines  do  present  any 
special  difficulties.  The  offspring  ‘begotten  by  Despair/ 
Upon  Impossibility’  can  be  presumed  to  take  afier  both  its 
parents  and  the  phrase  must  mean  ‘a  hopelessly  impossible 
project’.  To  inquire  why  the  father  should  be  Despair  and  the 
mother  Impossibility  would  be  a  waste  of  time  since  the  two 
words  as  used  by  Marvell  are  virtually  synonymous.  Nor  can 
I  agree  that  Marvell’s  first  verse  is  patently  inferior  to  Donne’s 

As  virtuous  men  passe  mildly  away. 

And  whisper  to  their  soules,  to  goe. 

Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  doe  say. 

The  breath  goes  now,  and  some  say,  no. 

In  terms  both  of  immediate  impact  and  of  lasting  absorption 
I  should  have  thought  Donne’s  lines  certainly  weren’t  much 
better  than  Marvell’s.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  they  are  as 
good.  In  any  case  they  are  not  wholly  concrete  or  without  any 
obscurity.  The  picture  that  Donne  presents  of  the  dying  man 
surrounded  by  his  friends  is  a  selective  one.  As  compared  with 
such  a  scene  in  real  life  it  represents  an  abstraction  from  pheno- 
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menal  reality.  We  do  not  know  how  many  friends  there  were, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  how  they  were  dressed, 
what  time  of  day  or  night  it  was,  whether  it  was  in  an  upstairs 
or  a  downstairs  room,  etc.  etc.  And  with  the  initial  ‘As’ 
establishing  the  fact  that  this  is  a  simile  the  reader  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  items  which  have  been  selected  must  be  relevant 
to  the  comparison  (it  is  too  short  to  be  an  ‘epic’  simile).  But 
when  he  gets  to  the  second  verse  he  finds  that  this  is  not  so: 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 

No  teare-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move, 

’Twere  prophanation  of  our  joyes 
To  teU  the  layetie  of  our  love. 

'As  virtuous  men  leave  this  world  quietly  and  without  fuss,  so 
let  us  leave  each  other  quietly  and  without  fuss.’  So  far  so  good. 
But  the  parallelism  breaks  down  completely  when  the  reader 
tries  to  equate  the  secondary  figures.  Why  is  it  all  right  for  the 
dying  man’s  ‘sad  friends’  to  be  present  at  his  deathbed,  if  the 
lovers’  acquaintances  (‘the  layetie’)  can’t  even  be  told  about 
their  love?  The  problem  is  not  an  insoluble  one,  but  the 
reader’s  response  to  Donne’s  simile  is  not  as  automatically 
‘immediate’  as  Mr.  Gray  contends.  Although  he  may  be 
reluctant  to  admit  it,  a  modicum  of  ‘conscious  intellectual 
effort’  is  necessarily  involved. 

Mr.  Gray’s  reply  would  no  doubt  be  that,  though  Donne’s 
lines  may  not  be  completely  concrete  or  immediately  intelli¬ 
gible  in  every  detail,  the  main  idea  is  crystal-clear  at  the  first 
reading,  whereas  Marvell’s  paradox  does  hold  the  reader  up, 
if  only  for  a  second  or  two,  by  forcing  him  to  ask  how  a  love 
begotten  by  Despair  upon  Impossibility  can  exist  at  all. 
Granted  a  sufficiently  obtuse  reader,  this  may  well  be  true. 
The  real  point,  though,  in  that  case  is  whether  the  relative 
obscurity  of  Marvell’s  image,  if  it  b  more  obscure,  is  due  to  its 
being  what  Mr.  Gray  calb  an  abstract  image.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  abstractness,  as  such,  makes  any  difference.  It  b 
Marvell’s  paradox  that  may  hold  the  reader  up,  not  his  use  of 
abstract  words.  If  he  had  said,  as  he  might  have  done,  that 
Fortune  was  a  murderer  who  was  strangling  Love,  even  a 
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modern  reader  would  be  able  to  understand  him  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  But  Fortune  and  Love  are  no  more  and  no 
less  abstract  than  Despair  and  Impossibility. 

A  hard  and  fast  line  cannot  in  fact  be  drawn  between  a 
concrete  image  and  an  abstract  image.  Some  images  may  be 
rather  more  concrete  than  others,  but  there  b  certainly  no  such 
thing  as  a  wholly  concrete  poetic  image.  Mr.  Gray  cites 
Fate’s  ‘iron  wedges’  in  Marvell’s  third  verse  as  another  example 
of  the  concrete  image,  but  the  concreteness  here  is  obviously 
not  that  of  ‘things  that  you  can  touch  or  see’.  Clearly  for  an 
image  to  be  genuinely  concrete  it  should  be  possible  to  visual¬ 
ize  it.  Into  what,  however,  are  we  to  imagine  these  iron 
wedges  being  inserted?  Are  they  being  driven  in  under  the 
poet’s  body  in  that  body’s  ordinary  fleshly  garb?  Or  is  the 
poet’s  body  to  be  translated  metaphorically  into  some  massive 
slowly  advancing  physical  object?  It  is  obvious  that  such 
questions  cannot  be  answered.  But  they  should  not  even  be 
asked.  No  doubt  Marvell’s  image  has  a  concrete  centre,  the 
visualizable  iron  wedges,  but  its  circumference  b  much  more 
abstract  than  concrete.  Fate  is  only  half  personifled  and  the 
poet’s  body  and  soul  are  not  p>ersonifled  at  all  but  remain 
concepts.  And  this  combination  of  the  vividly  concrete,  the 
vaguely  concrete  and  the  wholly  abstract  is  surely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  good  poetic  imagery.  It  b  in  the  tension  between 
the  two  modes  of  speech  that  the  poetry  is  created.  The  ‘almost 
exclusively  concrete  imagery’  that  Mr.  Gray  is  arguing  for  is 
not  only  a  lingubtic  impossibility,  it  would  also  be  intolerably 
tedious  if  some  miracle  brought  it  into  being. 

Mr.  Gray’s  idea  that  it  is  better,  because  more  ‘natural’,  to 
start  a  poem  concretely  and  only  bring  the  abstracts  in  later  on 
seems  to  me  to  come  to  grief  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
abstract  and  concrete  elements  in  language  are  so  inter¬ 
dependent  that  it  b  impossible  to  say  that  statement  A  b 
wholly  concrete  and  statement  B  b  wholly  abstract.  And 
within  a  single  statement  the  order  in  which  the  concrete  and 
abstract  constituents  are  arranged  can  vary  within  a  very 
wide  range.  ‘The  cat  b  on  the  mat’  points  at  two  concrete 
objects  (the  cat  and  the  mat),  but  it  also  defines  the  local 
relationship  between  those  objects  (‘is  on’).  According  to  Mr. 
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Gray,  therefore,  the  order  ought  to  be  ‘the  cat  the  mat  is  on*. 
In  fact,  as  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  not  complete  until  its 
last  word  has  been  reached,  the  exact  order  in  which  its 
component  parts  come  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
vention  or  of  emphasis.  ‘On  the  mat  is  the  cat’  would  do  just  as 
well.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  larger  linguistic  units 
such  as  the  paragraph,  the  stanza  or  the  poem,  in  which  (as 
any  textual  apparatus  will  demonstrate)  a  considerable  amount 
of  reshuffling  is  always  possible  without  the  verbal  whole  being 
any  the  worse  for  it.  Finally  it  is  only  necessary  to  skim 
through  an  anthology  to  see  how  many  of  our  best  poems  have 
managed  to  survive  an  abstract  beginning.  Would  Drayton’s 
sonnet,  for  example,  have  been  noticeably  improved  if  he  had 
re-arranged  its  first  line  to  read 

Come,  let  us  kiss  and  part,  since  there’s  no  help? 

F.  W.  Bateson 


m 

1.  To  most  minds  a  picture  is  more  immediately  recognizable 
than  an  idea.  Hence  the  concrete  poetic  image  makes  its 
impact  more  rapidly  and,  1  still  think,  more  effectively  than  an 
abstraction.  Its  use  docs  not,  however,  make  the  understanding 
of  poetry  any  ‘easier’:  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  more  from 
the  reader,  who  must  make  his  own  abstractions  from  it  and 
work  out  for  himself  its  ultimate  implications. 

2.  While  conceding  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  abstrac¬ 
tions  from  the  language  of  poetry,  I  maintain  that  the  essential 
and  characteristic  imagery  of  poetry  is  concrete.  This  does  not 
imply  acceptance  of  Pound’s  injunction  to  ‘go  in  fear  of 
abstractions’  and  ‘use  concrete  images  having  the  hardness  of 
cut  stone’,  but  it  has  something  in  common  with  the  later 
Imagist  position  that  gave  rise  to  a  closer  understanding  of 
association  and  symbol  in  poetry. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  the  reading  habits  of  the 
serious  student  of  the  present  day  are  any  worse  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  judgments 
are  affected  by  prevailing  tastes;  as  Mr.  Eliot  puts  it,  ‘You  do 
not  find  Matthew  Arnold  quoting  Rochester  or  Sedley’.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  we  cannot  equip  ourselves  to 
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think  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  our  forefathers  thought  three  I 
centuries  ago.  Is  our  evidence  that  they  thought  in  terms  of  j 
abstractions,  for  instance,  completely  incontrovertible?  I. 

4.  If  Marvell’s  ‘iron  wedges’  image  had  been  expressed  in 

purely  abstract  terms,  like  ‘Fate’s  inexorable  intransigence 
obstructs  our  union’,  its  meaning  would  have  been  driven  into 
the  shadows.  Does  this  not  indicate  that  an  image  which  is 
more  concrete  (if  not  absolutely  concrete)  is  more  precise  and 
therefore  more  effective?  h 

5.  The  ‘natural  order’  referred  to  in  my  original  argument  is  1 

not  word  order  or  syntactical  order,  but  thought  order  in  the  r 
context  of  the  whole  poem.  Thus  the  first  line  of  Drayton’s  ■ 
sonnet  will  not  serve  to  refute  my  contention.  Taken  as  a  If 

whole,  the  poem  follows  the  best  order  — from  particular  to  p 

general.  The  poet  keeps  his  succession  of  allegorical  images  to  J. 
the  last  three  lines,  where  its  effectiveness  is  felt  to  the  full.  | 

6.  Finally,  the  type  of  abstraction  to  w'hich  Mr.  Bateson  I 
draws  attention  at  the  end  of  his  reply  is  abstraction  in  a  very  f 
limited,  syntactical  sense.  My  use  of  the  term  was  confined 

to  a  generalization  in  miniature,  using  abstract  nouns.  I  i 
quite  agree  that  the  simplest  sentence  may  have  an  abstract  | 
connotation,  but  this  does  not  affect  my  general  argument. 

James  Gray 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  KNIGHT  ' 


1 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  literature  have  had  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  especially  for  the  way  he 
has  helped  them  to  understand  certain  aspects  of  Shakespeare. 
But  even  in  his  finest  work  we  had  a  suspicion  that  his  real 
interest  was  too  often  not  in  literature  at  all;  there  was  a 
revealing  weakness  for  hunting  the  symbol  into  whatever 
measureless  caverns  it  led.  In  The  Starlit  Dome,  particularly, 
this  was  disastrous.  Now,  in  ‘The  New  Interpretation’  {Essays 
in  Criticism,  October  1953),  w'e  are  offered  what  is  presumably 
intended  as  a  defence  of  Mr.  Knight’s  critical  activities  and  a 
statement  of  his  critical  principles.  As  the  former  it  is  uncon¬ 
vincing,  as  the  latter  mystifying.  (‘A  mystery  and  a  magic  at 
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the  heart  of  poetry’  is  one  thing;  the  same  ingredients  at  the 
heart  of  criticism,  quite  another.) 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Knight’s  article.  Its  senti¬ 
ments  are  noble,  sincere  and  reiterated.  But  it  proceeds  by 
taking  several  unwarrantable  assumptions  to  be  self-evident 
truths.  Nowhere  does  the  author  establish  the  limits  of  ‘inter¬ 
pretation’,  or  give  any  indication  of  how  to  distinguish  it  from 
subjective  misinterpretation.  Indeed,  the  only  critical  stan¬ 
dards  he  offers  are  Christ  and  eternity.  These  may  be  serviceable 
when  literary  criticism  becomes  a  private  religion,  but  we  wish 
to  suggest  that  as  critical  toob  they  are  totally  unacceptable. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  point  in  comparing  Christ  to 
great  poets.  His  was  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  a  literary  genius. 
Further,  and  more  important,  the  literary  critic  should  be 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  literary  work,  not  the  literary 
man.  ‘The  New  Interpretation*  seems  to  base  its  novelty  on 
the  consistent  refusal  to  judge  literature  as  literature.  Mr. 
Knight  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  put  literature  to  whatever  uses 
he  sees  fit.  But  in  view  of  his  Amoldian  pretensions  (‘The 
faculty  used  was  clearly  a  faculty  ready  to  see  things  afresh,  as 
themselves  . . .’  p.  382),  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  distinc¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Knight’s  Humpty-Dumpty  activities  with 
words  and  the  Arnoldian  function  in  criticism.  In  thb  context, 
statements  like  the  following  are  revealing:  ‘There  is  something 
in  these  more  positive  statements  to  which  we  all  alike  respond, 
so  long  as  we  read  them  as  poetry,  but  which  we  fear  to  have 
translated  into  other  terms'  (pp.  383-4). 

These  ‘other  terms’  into  which  Mr.  Knight  threatens  to 
translate  poetry  bring  us  to  his  second  critical  touchstone,  that 
of ‘the  other  dimension*.  Its  validity  b  never  once  demonstrated, 
yet  it  is  evidently  fundamental  to  ‘the  new  interpretation*.  It 
is  referred  to  on  pp.  383,  385,  386,  388  and  392.  On  p.  390,  it 
crops  up  thinly  disguised  as  the  ‘living  reality  b^ond'  (the 
revelation  of  which,  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  b  the  only  test  of 
genius).  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Knight’s  importation  of 
eternity  into  criticism  lands  him  in  at  least  three  difficulties: 
one  practical,  one  logical,  and  one  psychological. 

The  practical  difficulty  is  simply  that  no  one  knows  anything 
at  all  about  eternity  except  under  the  aspect  of  human  ex- 
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pcrience.  Mr.  Knight  reproaches  us  for  not  accepting  ‘a 
Shakespeare,  who  by  the  power  of  his  exploring  genius,  had 
crashed  the  barrier  of  death’  (p.  383).  But  it  is  evident  that  this  * 
particular  barrier  is  not  to  be  crashed  by  the  living.  As 
Wittgenstein  puts  it,  ‘Death  is  not  an  event  of  life.  Death  is  not 
lived  through.  If  by  eternity  is  understood  not  endless  temporal 
duration  but  timelessness,  then  he  lives  eternally  who  lives  in 
the  present’*  {Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  6.4311).  This  is 
surely  true  and  important.  The  experience  a  writer  conveys  is  1 
one  he  has  lived  through  imaginatively,  and  any  eternal  or 
other-dimensional  reality  he  writes  of  is  a  reality  only  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  mind  and  experience.  That,  at  least,  is 
as  much  as  we  can  be  sure  of  as  critics.  It  would  be  impertinent  ’ 
to  ask  Mr.  Knight  to  clear  his  mind  of  Kant,  but  even  Kant 
knew  no  more  about  a  noumenal  reality  than  that  it  was  a 
metaphysical  postulate.  As  a  practical  critical  tool  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  1 

The  logical  difRculty  is  perhaps  not  very  damaging,  but  it  is  ' 
symptomatic  of  the  confusion  we  see  in  ‘The  New  Inter-  ' 
pretation’.  ‘All  works  of  genius  are  works  of  genius,’  we  arc  told,  | 
‘in  that  they  are  direct  or  indirect  revelations  of  this  dimension, 
this  otherness  . . .  call  it  what  you  will,  “eternity”,  “the  numin¬ 
ous”,  immortality  . . .’  (p.  386).  But  eternity  is  by  dchnition 
indivisible.  So  one  genius  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  revealing  less 
eternity  than  another,  or  even  of  revealing  it  less  intensely;  in 
short,  there  cannot  be  qualitative  distinctions  in  the  perception 
of  that  which  transcends  qualities.  In  any  case,  the  practical 
consequences  of  this  confusion  are  sufficient  to  discredit  the  ' 
argument,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  become  involved  in  philoso-  , 
phical  technicalities.  How  can  we  distinguish  between  the  value  | 
of  the  revelations  of  any  two  mystics  of  genius,  if  their  revela¬ 
tions  differ  in  quality,  as  all  individual  products  must  do?  ^ 
What  is  the  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Rudolf 
Steiner,  between  The  Tempest  and  The  Scholar  Gipsy*  It  seems 
almost  as  if  Mr.  Knight  were  suggesting  that  the  differences  arc  j 
irrelevant.  Indeed  the  unprincipled  eclecticism  of  Mr.  Knight’s 

‘  If  Wittgenstein  on  death  is  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Knight,  he  will  surely  allow  < 
.Shakesp>eare  the  last  word  here:  i 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  No  traveller  returns.  * 

{Hanltt  II,  i)  t 
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catalogue  of  genius  makes  us  suspect  that  discrimination  and 
evaluation  arc  no  part  of  the  ‘new  interpretation’.  It  seems  to 
us  demonstrably  untrue  that  ‘with  Morte  d' Arthur,  In  Memoriam, 
and  Becket,  we  may  find  the  exact  fusions  for  which  Donne  is  so 
famous  in  the  blending,  or  balancing,  of  whole  passages,  of 
actions,  or  events’  (p.  387),  or  that  *  Emperor  and  Galilean  is  the 
>  great  prophetic  document  for  our  time’  (p.  393);  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  statement  that  words  are  brought  to  the  ‘point 
of  incandescence’  in  the  earlier  works  of  Byron  —  words  fail  us, 
as  they  failed  Byron  at  that  period!  Mr.  Knight  cites  his 
‘version’  of  Kubla  Khan  as  a  ‘good  example’  of  the  new  method. 
To  us  it  seems  invaluable  as  a  Horrible  Warning  of  what  hap- 
«  pens  when  a  critic  finds  an  extraneous  pattern  first  (presumably 
by  ‘spatial  concentration’),  straitjackets  a  poem  into  it,  and 
announces  the  result  as  news  from  eternity.  We  should  like 
to  quote  his  own  words  in  a  wholly  derogatory  sense:  ‘The 
finest  commentary  will  always  leave  the  work  of  art  more 
I  mysterious  than  it  was  before’  (p.  390). 

V  Finally,  the  psychological  difficulty  is  that  many  of  us  do  in 
fact  appreciate  works  of  genius  (of  all  kinds)  without  necessarily 
I  apprehending  any  intimations  of  immortality,  presuming  to 
know  the  unknowable,  or  needing  to  translate  the  poetry  into 
such  ‘other  terms’  as  Mr.  Knight  postulates. 

That  such  translation  is  dangerous  becomes  clear  if  Mr. 
Humphry  House’s  recent  interpretation  of  Kubla  Khan  in  his 
Clark  lectures  {Coleridge,  1953,  pp.  114-22)  is  compared  with 
’  Mr.  Knight’s.  The  few  points  in  common  seem  to  derive  less 
I  from  the  common  method  than  from  mere  ‘critical’  perception, 
while  the  differences  are  so  marked  that  both  accounts  cannot 
possibly  be  true  —  as  they  ought  to  be  if  Mr.  Knight’s  claims 
are  to  be  allowed.  Indeed,  Mr.  House’s  sceptical  reference  to  a 
view  of  the  poem  ‘which  needed  a  symbol-system  to  establish 
'  relations  at  all’  seems  to  be  aimed  directly  at  The  Starlit  Dome, 
as  for  that  matter  does  his  radically  different  view  of  the 
•  relative  significance  of  the  proper  names  in  the  poem.  But 
I  whereas  Mr.  Knight  inflates  the  poem  to  include  ‘  “life”, 

!  “death”,  “time”,  “eternity”,  and  “immortality”’,  not  to 
i  mention  Abt  Vogler  and  ‘the  mystic  glamour  of  sex’,  Mr.  House 
falls  (though  much  less  heavily)  into  the  opposite  error  of  de- 
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Bating  the  potential  symbolism  of  the  work  by  reducing  it  to  ‘a 
poem  about  the  act  of  poetic  creation’.  In  fairness,  we  must 
add  that  Mr.  House  seems  to  become  uneasy  about  his  limiting 
‘interpretation’,  since  he  closes  his  account  with  the  much  wider 
statement  that  ‘this  is  a  vision  of  the  ideal  human  life  as  the 
poetic  imagination  can  create  it'.  The  poem,  in  a  word,  has  ceased 
to  be  about  an  abstract  subject,  and  Mr.  House,  happily,  has 
ceased  to  be  an  ‘interpreter’. 

The  fallacy  of  translating  poetry  into  what  it  ‘stands  for’  lies 
in  the  fact  that  because  it  is  something  in  particular,  it  stands  for 
nothing  in  particular.  It  is  not  a  bridge  but  a  pier  —  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is,  though,  an  embodiment,  or  paradigm,  or  analogy, 
or  symbol  of  all  the  situations  it  could  possibly  ‘stand  for’.  These 
situations,  however,  are  not  inherent  in  the  poem  but  in  the 
reader.  It  is  through  them  that  he  meets  the  poem  and  finds 
life  in  it.  They  will,  of  course,  be  of  one  genus  (unless  the  reader 
wilfully  uses  the  poem  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  promote  a  private 
fantasy),  since  the  poem  is  one  experiential  thing.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  it  appears  perhaps  as  the  concentrated  embodiment 
of  a  more  general,  vaporous  situation  or  concept,  which  the 
critic,  no  doubt,  should  point  out,  to  guide  the  reader  to  the 
poem  itself,  to  prevent  his  bringing  to  it  distorting  precon¬ 
ceptions.  The  ‘interpreter’,  however,  merely  pretends  to  do 
this.  In  reality,  he  is  not  content  to  act  as  signpost;  he  must 
lead  the  reader  to  his  destination.  And  this  is  impossible,  save 
by  substituting  his  own  poem  for  that  of  the  genius  he  is  sup¬ 
posedly  defending.  It  is  a  form  of  literary  ghngsterdom.  The 
only  proper  way  for  a  reader  is  through  his  experience  to  the 
poem.  The  interpreter  goes  through  the  poem  to  himself.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  he  should  not,  but  there  is  every  reason  why 
he  should  not  so  mislead  others. 

Into  the  details  of  Mr.  Knight’s  exposition  we  will  not  enter, 
partly  owing  to  lack  of  space  and  partly  because  we  wish  to  deal 
fairly  with  his  method  —  which  does  not  invite  detailed 
criticism.  (In  passing,  though,  we  would  like  to  question  the 
assumption  that  only  mystical  genius  is  genius.)  Had  our 
intention  been  to  ridicule  the  new  interpretation  it  is  not  this 
article  we  should  have  submitted  to  hostile  analysis.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  method  which  once,  cautiously  used,  pro- 
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duced  something  of  value,  has  now  become  a  menace.  And  con¬ 
sidering  Mr.  Knight’s  undoubted  influence  it  seemed  important 
that  we  should  set  forth  the  grounds  of  our  disagreement. 

A.  E.  Rodway 
G.  Salgado 


n 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Rodway  and  Mr.  Salgado  serve  to 
illustrate  once  again  the  sharp  divergence  of  ‘the  new  criticism’ 
from  ‘the  new  interpretation’.  This  is  the  significant  literary 
conflict  of  our  time,  and  it  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  A 
clear  view  of  the  difference  can  be  got  by  comparing  the  full- 
page  review  of  The  Starlit  Dome  that  appeared  in  The  Times 
literary  Supplement  in  the  autumn  of  1941  with  the  angry  critique 
of  it  in  Scrutiny  in  the  following  year.  The  first  saw  the  point 
of  the  book;  the  other  did  not.* 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  Mr.  Rodway’s  response  to  words. 
When  I  said  something  in  favour  of  Byron’s  ‘earlier’  poetry,  I 
did  not  say,  or  mean,  his  earli«/  poetry.  Surely  he  cannot  mean 
that  the  Byron  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  or  the 
description  of  the  Bull  Fight  in  Childe  Harold  I,  was  wanting  in 
command  of  language?  Nor  do  I  understand  why  a  passage 
from  Hamlet  should  be  considered  the  ‘last  word’  on  the 
revelatory  meanings  of  Shakespeare’s  final  period.  Besides  it  is 
an  old  joke  that  Hamlet  here  contradicts  his,  and  our,  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  ghost-scenes. 

These  are  trivialities.  More  important  is  Mr.  Rodway’s 
failure,  despite  all  my  efforts,  to  see  that  I  am  doing  something 
different  from  ‘criticism’  as  today  practised.  So  he  sprinkles 
his  pages  with  the  current  jargon  of ‘critical  standards’,  ‘critical 
tools’,  ‘judge  literature’,  ‘practical  critical  tool’,  and  so  on,  and 
is  anxious  as  to  how  I  distinguish  between  the  worth  of  The 
Tempest  and  that  of  The  Scholar  Gipsy,  fearing  that  I  may  con¬ 
sider  the  distinction  ‘irrelevant’. 

And  indeed,  as  as  interpreter  of  poetry,  I  do.  I  am  no  more 
concerned  with  value-distinctions  than  is  a  biologist  studying 


*  I  would  nevertheless  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the 
Editor  otScTutit^  for  the  respectful  treatment  over  a  number  of  years  accorded  to  my 
Shakespearian  studies. 
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the  physiology  of  his  subjects:  he  may,  indeed,  prefer  a  butterfly  re 

to  a  scorpion,  but  to  the  investigator  such  likes  and  dislikes  arc  I  m 

irrelevant;  he  may  even,  as  an  investigator,  prefer  the  scorpion.  !  in 

I  myself  recently  experienced  a  pleasure  of  the  same  quality  in  nt 

uncovering  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  in  The  Scholar  Gipsy  as  p< 

when,  many  years  ago,  I  found  myself  able  to  elucidate  the  N 

pattern  of  The  Tempest.  Possibly  the  pleasure  was  greater,  since  p< 

the  lesser  work  is  more  in  need  of  assistance  to  protect  it  from  is 

hostile  criticism.*  in 

My  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  interpretation  as  opposed 
to  criticism  is  simply  a  modem  development  of  the  great  ni 

tradition  of  literary  disquisition  from  Aristotle  on,  never  more  as 

pointedly  discussed  than  in  Pope’s  Essay.  Once  granted  that  a  ’  n< 

work  is  a  work  of  what  we  call  ‘genius’,  then  it  bears  to  the  E: 

literary  student  a  relation  not  unlike  that  of  his  sacred  books  m 

to  the  religious  devotee,  or  of  Homer  and  the  great  dramatists  th 

to  Aristotle.  Our  theological  schools  do  not  train  their  youthful  d( 

aspirants  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  degree  of  maturity  se 

attained  by  Isaiah  or  the  Book  of  Job,  nor  to  arrange  the  Gospels  ' 

in  order  of  merit.  Nor  has  such  a  procedure  been  usual  in  the  al 

approach  to  the  greater  writers  of  the  ancient  world.  For  works  N 

so  established,  interpretation  is  alone  relevant.  Two  writers,  te 

Shakespeare  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  to 

enjoy  a  similar  authority  in  our  own  day,  and  commentary  w 

on  them  has  been  almost  wholly  interpretative.  Time  has  not  ni 


been  wasted  in  probing  the  many  weaknesses  of  King  Leafy  The  \ 
Winter’s  Tale,  The  Waste  Land,  or  the  Four  Quartets.  My  own 
labours  have  merely,  by  a  deliberate  act,  set  themselves  to 
extend  to  other  writers  not  so  easy  for  our  generation  to  assimi¬ 
late  a  similar  courtesy. 

Therefore  those  who  wish  to  attack  them  will  get  nowhere  by 
a  naive  insistence  on  critical  ‘judgment’  as  opposed  to  inter-  * 
pretative  acquiescence.  My  opposers  should  argue  that  I  am 
using  on  writers  who  are  not  yet  finally  established  an  approach  I 
only  proper  for  those  they  consider  masters.  But  this  is  a  little  i 
unfair  on  our  other  works  of  genius,  for  it  often  happens  that  a 
just  interpretation,  using  the  new  techniques,  can  establish,  or 

*  I  am  at  present  preparing  this  essay  for  publication  in  the  Review  of  English  ^ 
Studies. 
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re-establish,  a  writer  whose  reputation,  according  to  current 
methods  of  devaluation,  is  low.  Since  these  methods  are  thereby 
impugned,  it  is  natural  that  the  new  criticism  should  dislike  the 
new  interpretation.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  critic  to  judge  the 
poetry,  it  may  seem  to  be  using  the  poetry  to  judge  the  critic. 
Nevertheless,  its  procedure  is  perfectly  sound,  since  in  rating 
poetry  above  the  critical  intelligence  it  enjoys  a  valuation  which 
is  logical  and  a  position  which  is  impregnable;  and  eventually 
interpretation  always  wins,  since  what  is  revealed  lives  on. 

Mr.  Rodway  thinks  I  am  confused.  But  surely  I  have  never 
myself  written  anything  so  confusing  as  his  definition  of  poetry 
as  an  ‘embodiment’  of  ‘situations’  not  ‘inherent’  in  itself?  Could 
not  this  whole  paragraph  be  stated  more  simply,  and  in  better 
English,  as  the  valuable  half-truth:  ‘You  cannot  get  from  poetry 
more  than  you  bring  to  it’?  Were  my  own  methods  confused 
they  could  not  go  on,  as  they  do,  producing  results  which, 
despite  the  most  bitter  opposition,  survive  and  propagate  them¬ 
selves.  Which  brings  me  to  Kubla  Khan. 

It  is  suggested  that  my  interpretation  reduces  the  poem  to 
allegory.  Singling  out  the  sentence  in  my  recent  essay  ‘The 
New  Interpretation’  about  ‘translating’  poetry  into  ‘other 
terms’,  Mr.  Rodway  uses  it  against  me  in  his  phrases  ‘threatens 
to  translate  p>oetry’  and  ‘the  fallacy  of  translating  poetry  into 
what  it  ‘  “stands  for”  ’.  But  this  is  how  I  myself  defined  my 
method  before  approaching  Kubla  Khan'. 

Poetry  is  a  rounded  solidity  which  drops  shadows  only  on 
the  flat  surfaces  of  philosophical  statement.  Concretely  it 
bodies  forth  symbols  of  which  our  ghostly  concepts  of  ‘life’, 
‘death’,  ‘time’,  ‘eternity’,  ‘immortality’  are  only  very 
pallid  analogies.  They  are  none  the  less  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  enchain  our  normal  thinking  to  the  creations  of 
great  literature,  and  I  next  translate  the  domed  symbolism 
of  Kubla  Khan  into  such  shadow-terms  corresponding  to  the 
original  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  science  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  corresponds,  or  should  correspond,  to  the 
New  Testament.  {The  Starlit  Dome  II,  90). 

Any  sensitive  reader  will  see  that  ‘translate’  was  there  used  with 
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a  full  awareness  of  the  necessary  crudity  of  the  interpretative 
process.  To  use  this  term  against  me  to  hint  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  certain  elementary  principles  is  surely  a  move  of  questionable 
legitimacy.  Interpretation  in  my  hands  has  always  been  so 
phrased  as  to  insist  that  (i)  the  poetry  is  richer  than  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  (ii)  there  is  nevertheless  something  beyond  | 
richer  than  the  poetry. 

My  commentary  on  Kubla  Khan  was  the  first  to  show  with 
precision,  clarity  and  conviction  that  the  poem  was  a  harmon¬ 
ized  unit  made  of  significantly  interacting  symbols  of  universal 
meaning.  The  river  was  read  as  a  symbol  of  human  life  and  the 
dome  as  a  symbol  of  eternity,  sacredness,  pleasure,  ‘a  lighted 
intelligence’,  the  ‘consciousness’  of  some  higher  ‘wisdom’,  and 
‘jxietry’,  the  building  of  it  ‘in  air’  being  taken  to  suggest  poetic 
creation.  The  paradox  of ‘ice’  and  ‘sun’  was  duly  handled;  so 
were  the  ‘ancestral  voices’;  and  the  vivid  and  peculiar  use  of 
proper  names. 

In  my  recent  essay  I  stated  that  future  readings  of  the  poem 
would  be  forced  to  follow  a  similar  course.  In  his  Clark  ! 
Lectures  Mr.  Humphry  House  has  done  so,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

I  leave  to  others  to  decide  whether  or  not  my  name  might  have  ; 
appeared  among  the  many  acknowledgments  on  Mr.  House’s 
pages. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  on  such  silences,  which 
appear  to  conform  to  a  definite  pattern.^  Interpretation  reveals 
a  new  layer,  or  vein,  of  poetic  substance;  later  thinkers,  ^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  become  aware  of  it;  and  finally  what  was  j 
jeered  at  on  its  first  bold  appearance  makes  its  re-entry,  more 
primly  clad,  to  receive  a  general  recognition.  I  make  no 
charges  whatsoever  of  plagiarism;  but  The  Starlit  Dome,  on  every  j 
page,  broke  new  ground,  which  is  now  being  reworked,  and  it  j 
is  natural  to  expect  some  recognition  of  it.  i 

What  I  regard  as  objects  in  their  own  right  housing  objective  i 
meanings  are,  it  is  true,  generally  watered  down  to  terms  of  ? 
personal  psychology,  subjective  experience,  morality,  or  some 
other  easy,  because  ‘realistic’,  scheme  of  thought;  but  such 
reworkings,  however  indirect,  are  aspects  of  a  significant  de- 

‘  See  R.E.S.,  October  1946;  Scrutiny,  December  1949;  T.L.S.,  April  21st,  1950;  j 
also,  in  general,  the  Prefatory  Note  to  the  1951  re-issue  of  77ie  Imperial  Theme.  | 
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velopment.  Mr.  House  sees  Kubla  Khan  as  ‘a  vision  of  the  ideal 
human  life  as  the  poetic  imagination  can  create  it*:  I  myself 
regarded  it  as  that,  and  much  more.  The  dome  is  something 
1  seen  in  the  vertical  dimension,  and  the  experience  of  it  is  called 

j  ‘paradise’.  When  translated  into  poetry  it  strikes  fear  into  the 

I  listeners,  who  at  once  start,  like  Mr.  Rodway  and  Mr.  Salgado, 
who  are,  in  fact,  only  doing  exactly  what  the  poem  itself  said 
1  they  would  do,  to  weave  their  circles  and  close  their  eyes. 

!  Behind  it  all  is  the  dislike,  or  fear,  of ‘eternity’.  Since,  argues 
Mr.  Rodway,  ‘eternity’  is  indivisible,  no  genius  can  be  said  to 
(  reveal  more  or  less  of  it;  and  so,  in  one  simple  statement,  he 
disposes  of  all  religious  rivalry.  But  is  he  right?  Because  light 
is  indivisible,  can  a  window  not  reveal  more  or  less  of  it?  More¬ 
over,  where  literary  judgments  are  our  concern,  it  is  surely  less 
a  question  of  how  much  eternity  is  revealed  than  of  how  effect- 
‘  ‘  ively  and  for  how  many  generations  of  men  the  revelation  is 
I  accomplished.  Interpretation  claims  merely  to  show  what  is 
[  on:  it  may,  indeed,  be  for  criticism  to  discuss  the  success  of 

'  the  achievement;  but  that  it  cannot  do  to  any  purpose  until  it 
,  realizes  what  is  going  on. 

;  It  is  complained  that  I  do  not  demonstrate  the  limits  of  inter- 

i  pretation,  nor  show  how  to  distinguish  it  from  a  ‘subjective  mis- 
j  interpretation’.  This  could  only  be  done  by  taking  an  actual 
t  example  and  using  a  p>oint-by-p>oint  explanation;  and  I  should 
5  '  be  happy  to  give  such  a  demonstration  at  any  time,  using 

,  ,  Blake’s  ‘I  saw  a  Chapel  all  of  Gold’  for  the  purpose.  Again,  I 

5  am  expected  to  ‘demonstrate’  the  ‘validity’  of  the  ‘other 

;  dimension’.  But  were  I  to  attempt  to  do  such  a  thing,  Mr. 

)  Rodway’s  charges  would  indeed  be  justified.  ‘Eternity,’  I 

f  wrote  in  Christ  and  Nietzsche  (IV,  147),  ‘one  cannot  shortly 

t  define:  all  art  is  precisely  the  needed  definition.’  Art  is  a 

^  bridge,  an  approach,  a  subtle  attuning,  to  what  lies  beyond; 
c  and  only  through  some  recognition,  however  dim,  of  at  least 

f  the  possibility  of  such  a  ‘beyond’  shall  we  find  the  parts  of  our 

c  greater  works  falling  into  significant  patterns.  This  I  have 

[1  demonstrated  again  and  again.* 

>  *  The  contents  of  this  paragraph  will  be  the  clearer  for  two  books  which  I  have 

in  the  press  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  the  poetry  of  Pope;  especially  a 
)j  '  section  of  the  latter  entided  ‘Symbolic  Etemiues’,  which  adds  something  to  the 
(  section  of  the  same  title  concluding  The  Starlit  Dome. 
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No  art  can  be  in  itself  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  hopes 
and  striving.  We  may  indeed  claim  that  poetry  adumbrates 
that  consummation,  but  no  more.  Poet  after  poet,  Pope,  Byron, 
Ibsen,  Lawrence,  and  Eliot  (‘the  poetry  does  not  matter’)  is 
driven  to  the  knowledge  that  poetry  is  not  enough.  There  is  a 
wisdom  beyond  and  above  it,  far  different  from  the  wisdom 
below;  a  wisdom  zis  much  being  as  thinking,  in  direct  line  with 
poetry  itself,  which  might  be  simply  and  crisply  defined  as  an 
arrangement  of  words  which  is  what  it  says;  and  the  more  clearly  we 
understand  what  it  says,  the  more  exactly  shall  we  experience 
what  it  is. 

I  have  called  poetry  a  ‘bridge’;  but  I  see  now  that  Mr.  Rod¬ 
way  and  Mr.  Salgado  insist  that  it  ‘is  not  a  bridge  but  a  pier  — 
an  end  in  itself’.  That  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  image,  far  better, 

I  confess,  than  mine;  but,  even  so,  a  pier  is  surely  not  ‘an  end  in 
itself’?  It  pushes  out  for  a  purpose,  into  fresh  air,  offering  a  view 
of  land  and  sea.  Our  critics  do,  indeed,  only  too  often  regard  it 
as  ‘an  end  in  itself’,  and  that  is  why  so  much  of  their  work 
remains  negative,  and  therefore  sterile.  They  are  like  tourists 
visiting  one  seaside  resort  after  another,  who  always  (I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why)  make  straight  for  the  pier,  but  are  in  such  ; 
mortal  terror  of  water,  and  so  afraid  that  they  may  be  standing 
on  shoddy  workmanship,  that  they  have  no  eye  for  anything 
beyond  the  quality  of  the  boards,  forgetting  that  to  those  who 
trust  it  even  a  third-rate  edifice  may,  as  Shakespeare’s  Theseus 
tells  us,  offer  the  same  opportunities  of  air  and  view  as  the  best. 
Even  when  on  a  pier  they  are  sure  of,  they  do  little  but  discuss 
the  excellence  of  its  construction  and  the  safety  of  their  position. 
They  seldom  are  sure,  and  usually  just  tap  the  boards,  shake 
their  heads,  nod  to  each  other,  smile  bitterly,  and  hurry  back. 
They  must,  I  suppose,  have  derived  some  brief  benefit  from 
the  fresh  air;  but  they  have  never  once  looked  out  to  sea. 

G.  Wilson  Knight 

III 

Mr.  Wilson  Knight’s  most  engaging  characteristic  is  his  un-  j 
corrupted,  incorruptible  innocence.  In  this  postlapsarian  world  | 
in  which  almost  all  of  us  combine  careerist  considerations  of  one  | 
sort  or  another  with  our  literary  criticism  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
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so  completely  candid  and  disinterested  an  approach  to  litera* 
ture.  And  this  naivety  has  practical  critical  advantages.  All  that 
Mr.  Knight  needs  to  do  when  confronted  with  a  m<isterpiece  is 
to  read  it,  and  to  re-read  it,  and  then  to  re-read  it  all  over  again. 
The  time  that  the  rest  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  devote  to  turning 
up  works  of  reference  and  consulting  ‘learned*  articles  he  can 
spend  in  actual  contact  with  the  work  itself.  Apparently  he 
never  uses  a  concordance,  a  card-index,  or  even  notes  (see  his 
letter  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  October  26th,  1946). 
And  he  has  not  found  it  necessary,  he  tells  us,  to  learn  any 
German  at  all  or  more  than  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Italian. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  unconventional  allocation  of 
his  time  and  energies  is  that  whatever  Mr.  Knight  has  to  say 
about  a  particular  poem  or  play  is  always  different  from  what 
anybody  else  has  ever  said  or  thought  about  it.  Often  the 
comment  is  extraordinarily  acute  and  suggestive.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  eccentric  and  occasionally  downright  silly.  And 
what  tends  to  disturb  his  admirers,  of  whom  I  am  emphatically 
one,  is  that  he  himself  seems  to  be  wholly  unaware  when  he  is 
talking  sense  and  when  he  is  divagating  into  nonsense.  In  his 
numerous  controversies  the  impression  that  his  replies  often 
leave  is  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  is  always  wholly  right. 
Like  Captain  Brassbound  he  will  never  withdraw. 

But  this  is  not  because  he  is  arrogant,  bumptious  or  con¬ 
ceited.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man  Mr.  Knight  is  an 
exceptionally  modest  and  self-effacing  person.  The  self-engross¬ 
ment  is  a  part  of  the  innocence.  Mr.  Knight  approaches  liter¬ 
ature  through  his  own  five  senses  and  his  own  personal  emotions, 
and  that  being  so,  he  cannot  conscientiously  deny  the  experience 
that  the  reading  of  this  or  that  book  has  resulted  in.  To  revise  or 
correct  a  sensuous-emotional  experience  would  be  to  fabify  it. 
But  a  method  as  subjective  as  this  cannot  possibly  be  taught. 
There  can  be  no  schoo)  of ‘interpretation’.  Mr.  Knight’s  article 
in  the  October  Essays  in  Criticism  was  one  more  attempt  on  his 
part  to  expound  hb  peculiar  mode  of  prcx:edure,  but  I  must 
confess  that  it  left  me  none  the  wiser.  ‘Interpretation’  has 
achieved  its  successes  in  exploring  the  symbolic  content  of 
certain  images  —  a  perfectly  legitimate  critical  procedure.  But 
the  images  investigated  have  been  hand-picked.  It  b  only 
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necessary  to  compare  Mr.  Knight’s  books  with  Miss  Spurgeon’s  , 
to  see  how  many  Shakespearian  images  Mr.  Knight  does  not  j 
consider  symbolic.  And  this  process  of  selection  has  necessarily  I 
been  a  process  of  evaluation.  Although  he  may  not  like  to  be  | 
told  so  Mr.  Knight  is  just  as  much  a  critic  as  the  rest  of  us,  and 
‘interpretation’  is  simply  a  specialized  kind  of  criticism  which  is 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  checks  and  limitations  as  other  more 
earth-bound  modes.  The  difference  is  in  the  tone  of  voice  and 
the  religious  preoccupations  rather  than  the  method.  Messrs. 
Rodway’s  and  Salgado’s  objections  are  surely  unanswerable. 
Significantly,  in  his  rejoinder,  Mr.  Knight  does  not  even  try  to 
answer  them.  (The  analogy  of  eternity  with  light  which  he 
makes  so  much  of  is  not  much  more  than  an  ingenious  quibble.) 

But  does  it  matter?  Some  writers  do  seem  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  demand  a  complete  and  satisfying  theoretical  exposition 
of  their  method  and  point  of  view,  others  notoriously  do  not.  It  . 
is  a  difference  of  kind,  however,  not  of  quality.  Mr.  Knight  b  I 
not  a  theoretical  critic  but  at  his  best  he  can  be  an  admirable 
practical  critic.  I  hope  he  will  give  us  more  essays  as  good  as  the 
recent  Byron  Foundation  Lecture  (Nottingham,  1953)  on 
Byron’s  prose.  In  his  moments  of  depression  he  must  remember 
that  Innocence  and  Experience  are  necessarily  incompatible. 
To  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  Mr.  Knight  will  always  be  an  un¬ 
comfortably  undomesticated  phenomenon.  That  is  the  nature 
of  both  beasts.  On  his  side  too  he  must  learn  to  be  less  reckless 
in  his  charges  of  unacknowledged  derivations.  Mr.  Rodway 
and  I  have  gone  to  some  trouble  recently  to  compare  Mr. 
House’s  discussion  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’  with  that  in  The  Starlit 
Dome,  and  we  can  find  no  sign  whatever  of  the  indebtedness  of 
which  Mr.  Knight  complains. 

F.W.  B. 


‘BARE  RUINED  CHOIRS’  | 

WHETHER  the  ‘bare  ruined  choirs’  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  | 
LXXIII  is  an  allusion  to  monastery  or  to  parish  churches  cannot,  I 
it  seems  to  me,  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  two  contextual  t 
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checks  as  they  were  employed  by  Mr.  Bateson  in  ‘The  Critical 
Forum’  of  July  1953  (pp.  358-62).  His  argument  against  the 
former  alternative  depends  upon  ( i )  a  rather  arbitrary  notion 
of  what  a  building  must  be  like  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
adjective  ‘ruined’,  and  (2)  a  determination  to  regard  any  specific 
reference  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  as  irrelevant  to 
the  sonnet.  I  submit  that  he  may  be  right  on  both  points,  but 
that  neither  is  ultimately  more  than  a  matter  of  personal  taste 
in  reading,  or  susceptible  of  real  proof. 

In  order  to  advance  the  question  beyond  this  state  some  kind 
of  objective  evidence  is  required,  and  I  should  like  to  cite  here  a 
passage  from  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Titus  Andronicus,  that 
appears  to  supply  the  need.  The  play  and  the  sonnet  are  almost 
exactly  contemporary,  if  we  accept  1593  (as  Mr.  Bateson  does) 
as  the  approximate  date  of  the  sonnet,  and  though  Shakespeare 
may  not  have  written  much  of  Titus,  he  almost  certainly  wrote 
or  revised  parts  of  it,  and  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  familiar 
with  the  text.  The  passage  occurs  in  Act  V  Scene  i,  where  a 
soldier  of  the  Goths  comes  upon  the  stage,  hauling  Aaron  after 
him,  and  addresses  his  commander  thus: 


Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  strayed 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery. 

And,  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 

(lines  20-24,  New  Cambridge  text,  ed.  J.  Dover  Wilson).  I  have 
italicized  the  pertinent  words.  Though  for  us  there  is  a  ludi¬ 
crous  effect  in  having  a  Gothic  soldier  straying  over  the  Roman 
countryside,  Baedeker  in  hand,  to  view  a  type  of  ruin  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  late-sixteenth-century  England,  I  doubt  that  it 
seemed  at  all  so  to  Shakespeare’s  audience,  who  apparently 
swallowed  much  worse  things  in  this  extremely  popular  play 
and  clamoured  for  more.  The  presence  of  such  an  allusion 
argues  that  it  would  have  been  instantly  recognized  by  that 
audience,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  to  introduce  it.  The 
reference  to  monasteries  here  has  a  great  deal  less  to  do  with 
the  business  of  the  play  than  the  similar  reference  in  Sonnet 
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LXXIII  has  to  do  with  the  author’s  proclaimed  decrepitude. 
If  the  Elizabethan  playgoers  were  familiar  enough  with  ruined 
monasteries  to  justify  Shakespeare’s  making  such  use  of  them 
in  the  play,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  sophisticated  readers 
among  whom  the  sonnets  circulated  could  have  been  counted 
on  to  understand  a  less  direct  use  of  these  ruins  in  the  poem.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  —  whatever  valid  objections  may 
be  raised  in  general  about  Mr.  Empson’s  critical  method  — 
in  this  one  case  he  is  right,  and  that  Shakespeare  very  probably 
did  allude  to  monastery  churches  by  ‘bare  ruined  choirs’. 

Charles  B.  Wheeler 


II  I 

The  passage  from  Titus  Andronicus  demonstrates  conclusively  I 
that  the  ‘ruined  choirs’  of  Sonnet  LXXIII  may  have  been  those  I 
of  an  English  monastery.  So  far  Mr.  Wheeler  is  unquestionably 
right.  The  parish  churches  still  remain  an  alternative  or 
secondary  possibility,  though  I  feel  less  confidence  in  them  than 
I  did.  My  final  suggestion,  however,  was  that  Shakespeare  was 
using  the  word  ‘choirs’  in  the  loose  way  in  which  his  contempor¬ 
aries  applied  the  word  ‘choristers’  to  song-birds.  (It  may  indeed 
have  been  via  the  conventional  ‘choristers’  that  he  reached  his 
image.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  Goth’s  remarks  obviously 
conflicting  with  such  an  interpretation.  This  soldier  is  cer¬ 
tainly  wholly  unconscious  of  the  political,  religious  and 
sociological  implications  that  Mr.  Empson  was  able  to  read 
into  the  allusion  to  a  ruined  monastery.  To  the  Goth  a  ruinous 
monastery  is  simply  something  on  which  to  fix  the  eye  earnestly, 
a  sight-seer’s  sight.  The  question  how  the  particular  building 
came  to  be  wasted  did  not  apparently  arise.  One  supposes  it 
was  worth  a  visit,  like  Verulamium  in  Spenser’s  Complaints,  yxsx 
as  an  impressive  ‘ruin  of  time’,  irrespective  of  the  precise 
responsibility  for  its  ruining  or  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

It  follows,  pact  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  the  probability  of ‘bare  ruined 
choirs’  containing  a  ‘specific  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  the , 
monastic  orders’  is  reduced  rather  than  increased  by  the  | 
passage  he  cites.  I 
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‘SNOW’:  AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  CRAGG 

IT  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  R.  C.  Gragg  has  a  sufficiently  high 
opinion  of  MacNeice’s  ‘Snow’  to  devote  a  whole  paper  to  it. 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  good  poem.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  his  reading  of  it,  nor  do  I  find  it  anything  like  so  difficult 
as  he  makes  it  out  {*Snow  is  a  difficult  poem.  Its  substance  is  the 
whole  of  cosmology,  its  glossary  the  history  of  philosophy’).  I 
believe  that,  certain  syntactical  difficulties  overcome,  the  poem 
is  reasonably  straightforward.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  used 
this  poem  in  Practical  Criticism  groups  for  several  years  now, 
and  I  find  that  students  with  some  knowledge  of  modem  poetry 
usually  get  the  ‘substance’  of  it  without  the  ‘glossary’  desider¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  Gragg  —  although  I  must  admit  their  ‘substance’ 
is  not  quite  that  Mr.  Gragg  describes.  The  difficulties,  for  the 
most  part,  are  of  Mr.  Gragg’s  own  making:  they  result  largely 
from  his  having  come  to  the  reading  of  the  poem  overweighted 
with  philosophical  learning. 

This  point  is  important,  not  merely  in  this  particular  applica¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle.  A  real  philosophical  training 
can,  I  believe,  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  critic:  it  can  sharpen, 
in  a  special  way,  his  awareness,  and  it  can  accustom  him  to 
cxacter  habits  of  thought  than  those  not  infrequently  exhibited 
by  critics.  But  with  all  the  value  —  and  all  the  joy  —  that 
philosophical  activity  can  afford,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
disadvantages  do  not  often,  for  the  critic,  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages.  For  such  activity  is  likely  to  lead  him  into  the  happy 
confusion  of  essentially  distinct  modes  of  experience  that  is  the 
characteristic  pleasure  of  the  eclectic. 

For  example,  another  poem  by  MacNeice,  ‘Plurality’  (in 
Plant  and  Phantom)  begins: 

It  is  patent  to  the  eye  that  cannot  face  the  sun 
The  smug  philosophers  lie  who  say  the  world  is  one; 

[Incidentally  this  poem  would  make  a  far  better  ‘glossary’  for 
‘Snow’  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Gragg].  It  would  seem  that 
here,  if  anywhere,  an  acquaintance  with  philosophy  is  likely  to 
be  valuable.  And  yet  surely  the  danger  of  misinterpretation 
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—  and  thus  of  needless  difficulties  —  increases  directly  as  the 
reader’s  philosophical  training.  For  whereas  the  literary  reader, 
whose  knowledge  of  optimistic  monisms  may  well  be  limited  to 
what  he  can  get  out  of  other  people’s  essays  on  the  Essay  on  Man, 
will  get  the  point  at  once,  the  critic  well-grounded  in  philosophy 
is  liable  to  be  side-tracked  by  the  realization  that  the  inability 
of  the  eye  to  face  the  sun  is  no  more  a  refutation  of  philosophical 
monism  of  any  kind  than  Dr.  Johnson’s  kicking  of  a  stone  was  a 
refutation  of  Berkeley. 

At  the  risk  of  being  otiose  I  must  elaborate  this  a  little.  The 
point  is  that  we  don’t  need  to  read  this  couplet  as  meaning: 
‘The  eye’s  inability  to  look  directly  at  the  sun  proves  that 
philosophical  monism  is  false.’  MacNeice’s  purpose  is  ade¬ 
quately  served  if  we  take  the  ‘paraphrasable  content’  to  be: 
‘There  are  certain  philosophers  who  say  the  world  is  “one”.  Of 
these,  some  are  characterized  by  a  smug  optimism  of  a  special 
kind  associated  with  their  belief  in  the  “oneness”  of  the  world. 
But  this  attitude  of  theirs  is  challenged  at  its  base  by  the  inability 
of  the  eye  to  face  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  If  the  world  were 
the  single  harmonious  system  these  men  think,  it  would  be 
hard  to  account  for  such  natural  “antipathies”  as  this.’  This 
interpretation  of  the  ‘paraphrasable  content’  will  be  seen  to  be 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  if  the  reader  will 
remember  that  the  poem  belongs  to  his  ‘poetic’  and  not  to  his 
philosophical  experience,  if  —  that  is  —  he  will  read  the  poem  as 
a  poem  and  not  as  something  else. 

All  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  stop  critics  reading  philosophy: 
such  an  attempt  would  be  as  vain  as  it  would  be  arrogant.  Nor 
do  I  suggest  that  a  philosophical  training  necessarily  leads  a 
critic  into  confusion  and  misinterpretation.  But  the  danger  is 
there.  And  it  is  because  that  danger  largely  disappears  once  it  is 
seen  to  exist  that  I  feel  it  worth  challenging  Mr.  Gragg’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  ‘Snow’:  here  is  a  case  in  point. 

There  is  not  space  for  me  to  comment  in  detail  on  Mr.  Gragg’s 
article.  To  show  how  I  disagree  with  him,  it  will  probably  be 
best  in  the  circumstances  for  me  to  give  my  own  reading  of 
‘Snow’  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Turning  to  the  poem,  then,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that 
each  stanza  of  the  poem  consists  of  a  direct  assertion  about 
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‘world’  to  which  is  tied,  in  each  case,  a  statement  of  a  different 
kind,  more  obviously  ‘poetic’.  From  the  direct  assertions  we 
gather  that  ‘world’  is  ‘suddener’,  ‘crazier  and  more  of  it’,  and 
‘more  spiteful  and  gay’  than,  it  seems,  we  generally  realize. 
(One  might  compare  ‘Plurality’:  ‘  . . .  world  is  full  of  blind/ 
Gulfs  across  the  flat,  jags  against  the  mind  . . .’  etc.) 

To  deal  with  the  first  stanza:  in  what  sense  is  ‘world’  ‘sud¬ 
dener’  than  we  fancy?  The  first  three  lines  give  the  answer  (the 
universal  does  not  ‘sweep  away’  the  imagery;  on  the  contrary 
the  imagery  is  essential  in  order  to  give  the  universal  meaning 
and  content).  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Gragg,  T  paraphrase  thus  (at 
length  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  confusion) :  ‘The  room  was  sud¬ 
denly  rich  [snow  beginning  to  fall  irradiates  the  room  with 
diffused  light?]  and  the  great  bay-window  seemed  full  of  float¬ 
ing  masses  of  snow  which  glided  across  its  surface  like  spawn 
across  water.  And  I  noticed  the  way  that  the  pink  roses,  inside 
the  room  near  the  window,  stood  there  side  by  side  with  the 
snow  seen  through  the  window,  and  yet  seemed  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  that  snow.  [This  is  a  question  of  syntax:  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that,  in  making  it  possible  to  read  the  second  line 
as  if  both  snow  and  pink  roses  were  being  spawned,  MacNeice 
fully  intended  the  shock  —  for  reasons  that  will  be  clear  in  a 
minute  —  that  we  get  when  we  realize  that  the  snow  and  the 
pink  roses  are  in  fact  opposed  to  one  another,  that  only  the 
snow  is  being  spawned.]  Snow  and  roses  seemed  not  to  belong 
to  the  same  world.  There  was,  to  the  mind  passing  from  one  to 
theother,  a  sense  of  “suddenness”  [which  the  distortion  of  syntax 
just  noted  helps  to  “create”  for  us],  like  that  sense  we  have,  for 
example,  when  we  are  climbing  and  we  come  on  a  “sudden” 
drop’.  This  sense  of  suddenness  is,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
I  ‘more  than  glass’  that  the  last  line  of  the  poem  tells  us  separates 
I  the  snow  and  the  roses.  On  a  certain  level  of  experience  there 
is  no  transition  from  the  roses  to  the  snow:  they  are  ‘radically 
diverse’  from  one  another. 

In  stanza  two,  the  amplification  is  designed  to  create  for  us 
the  sense  of ‘world’  being  ‘crazier  and  more  of  it  than  we  think’. 
Even  such  a  seemingly  unitary  thing  as  a  tangerine  dissolves  in 
a  drunken  chaos  of  pips,  peel  and  portions  (one  notices  the  care¬ 
ful  use  of  verbs  which  are  also  nouns  to  emphasize  that  the  acts 
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of  peeling  and  portioning  leave  us  with  separate  entities,  peel 
and  portions,  seemingly  quite  unconnected  with  the  tangerine 
they  originally  belonged  to).  There  is  here  a  sense,  parallel  to 
that  in  stanza  one,  that  there  is  no  passage  for  the  mind  from 
the  tangerine  to  the  ‘component  parts’  into  which  it  is  so  easily 
split  up.  I 

In  the  last  stanza,  the  burning  of  the  fire  is  taken  as  the 
embodiment  of  ‘world’s’  spitefulness  and  gaiety  —  attributes 
of  ‘world’  which  we  generally  underestimate.  The  flames  dance, 
the  wood  crackles  and  spits  like  an  angry  cat.  ‘World’  is  not 
something  dead:  it  is  something  alive,  vigorous,  replete  with 
p>ower,  Mw-passive  whatever  our  everyday  assumptions  about  it. 

In  the  last  two  lines  we  pass  abruptly  to  a  kind  of  summing- 
up.  In  parenthesis  there  is  a  momentary  thought,  not  of  the 
five  senses  as  Mr.  Cragg  seems  to  suggest  (‘The  final  stanza 
philosophizes  the  logic:  the  five  senses  reel  in  front  of  appear¬ 
ance’  [p.  429].  Or  is  this  part  of  the  imaginary  inadequate  first  , 
attempt  to  read  the  poem?),  but  of  the  senses  that  have  been 
involved  in  the  experience  the  poem  deals  with  —  amongst 
which  the  sense  of  smell  was  not  included.  The  senses  referred 
to  have  all  played  their  parts  in  impressing  upon  us  the  oddity, 
the  diversity,  the  drunkenness,  and  —  this  is  the  point  —  the 
overflowing  life  of  ‘world’,  which  in  ordinary  moods  we  so 
easily  accommodate  to  our  preconceived  and  quite  inadequate 
systems  and  categories.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mind 
that  is  really  aware  rebels  against  the  commonplace  idea,  the 
view  of  the  ordinary  man  in  club  or  pub,  that  there  is  only  glass 
between  the  snow  and  the  roses.  In  turning,  like  a  well- 
handled  lyric,  to  ‘swallow  its  tail’  and  end  where  it  began, 
the  poem  makes  the  original  sense  of  the  diversity  between  the  f 
snow  and  the  roses  stand  as  a  symbol  for  very  much  more,  | 
namely  the  whole  deep  sense  of  the  activeness  of  that  ‘world’ 
that  we  normally  think  of  —  quite  wrongly  —  as  passive. 

There  is  no  need  for  philosophy  here.  The  experience  which 
the  poem  re-creates  is  familiar  enough.  Our  day-to-day 
experience  of  ‘world’  is  lifeless,  killed  by  the  dead  weight  of  our 
abstract  ‘knowledge  about’  it.  But  there  was  a  time,  and  there 
still  are  times,  of  experiencing  that  world  as  a  living  thing,  not 
abstractly  but  ‘face  to  face’. 
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This  seems  to  me  the  ‘substance’  of  the  poem.  And  in  think¬ 
ing  so  I  clearly  differ  from  Mr.  Cragg.  Whether  either  of  us  is 
right  others  must  of  course  decide.  But  let  me  just  add  one 
j  correction  on  a  point  of  fact  to  Mr.  Gragg’s  article.  It  is  not 
true  that  besides  fish  ‘nothing  else  does  spawn’  [p.  427].  And 
I  if  this  is  realized  his  difficulty  with  ‘spawning’  surely  dis¬ 
appears.  For  we  need  no  longer  attempt  to  paraphrase  ‘like 
a  fish  spawning  eggs’  [ibid.]:  spawning  is  something  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  creatures  do  for  us  not  to  need  to 
refer  the  metaphor  to  any  particular  one  of  them.  It’s  the 
spawn  itself  that  counts. 

j  M.  A.  M.  Roberts 


MR.  CRAGG  TO  MR.  ROBERTS 

WHAT  Mr.  Roberts  condemns,  a  misplaced  philosophical 
[  activity  in  reading  a  philosophical  poem  —  though  he  doesn’t 
admit  that  Snow  is  a  philosophical  poem,  just  a  protest  against 
the  dead  outlook  of  the  club-or-pub  mentality  — I  took  up 
considerable  space  to  condemn  too;  not,  I  protest,  from  a 
feeling  of  being  ‘overweighted  with  philosophical  learning’  and 
seeking  an  excuse  to  unload,  but  &om  the  conviction  that  a 
valid  philosophical  experience  may  be  lost  to  the  reader  if  he 
refuses  to  give  it  a  poetical  chance,  especially  if  its  poetry  is  its 
validity.  The  philosophically-trained  reader  tends  to  dismiss 
poetry  in  the  same  cavalier  manner  as  Mr.  Roberts  dismisses 
philosophy,  going  for  the  meat  by  tearing  off  the  wrapping. 
Often,  as  with  the  Essay  on  Man  or  MacNiece’s  Plurality^  he 
uses  poetry  simply  to  test  his  powers  of  inference,  possibly  with 
,  the  hope  of  recovering  them  after  an  exhausting  bout  with 
problems  that  may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  only  pseudo¬ 
problems;  to  such  minds  naive  and  straightforward  statements 
act  as  a  restorative,  as  if  common  sense  were  a  gift  of  the  gods 
and  when  wrapped  up  in  poetry  an  elegant  gift.  Rarely, 
however,  are  they  disposed  to  be  carried  away  by  the  poetry; 
they  are  too  busy  spotting  the  contents,  the  paraphrasable 
stuff.  But  if  this  is  the  usual  procedure,  how  can  there  ever  be, 
from  a  respectable  literary  point  of  view,  such  a  thing  as  a 
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philosophical  poem?  (I  am  here  asking  a  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion.)  Mr.  Roberts  thinks  those  minds  are  doomed  to  confusion 
anyhow,  so  that  it  hardly  matters  what  they  do  with  a  poem. 
Spotting  philosophical  positions  is  on  about  the  same  level  of 
literary  criticism  as  spotting  the  Classical  allusions,  say,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  from  a  reading  of  Homer  and  Virgil:  good- 
natured  drudgery  can  do  it.  The  point  of  my  argument  was 
that  such  drudgery  must  not  be  mistaken  for  serious  literary 
criticism;  and  I  now  have  to  add  that  spotting  is  not  a  philo¬ 
sophical  activity  either,  it’s  a  form  of  relaxation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Roberts  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  I 
was  much  too  concerned  with  the  philosophically-trained 
reader  and  too  little  with  the  literary  reader,  and  that  the 
poem  renders  a  ‘reasonably  straightforward’  paraphrase.  Let 
me  give  a  rendition  of  the  ‘paraphrasable  content’  according 
to  one  of  my  colleagues,  a  literary  critic  tout  pur,  which  I  think 
superior  to  both  Mr.  Roberts’s  and  mine: 

The  room  was  suddenly  rich  and  the  great  bay-window  was 

Spawning  snow,  and  pink  roses  against  it 

Soundlessly  collateral  and  incompatible  — 

The  comma  which  he  puts  in  makes  all  the  difference;  a  kind  of 
sighing  sentence  results.  ‘Collateral’,  he  points  out  to  me,  is  a 
botanical  term  and  obviously  goes  rather  well  with  roses. 
‘And  the  fire  flames  with  a  bubbling  sound’  suggests,  besides  the 
element  of  fire,  the  element  of  water;  ‘spawning’  and  water, 
not  to  mention  ‘snow’,  reinforce  the  statement,  ‘World  is 
suddener  than  we  fancy  it’  and  ‘crazier’  because  fire  and  water 
are  both  at  one  and  at  odds  with  each  other  —  where  at  odds 
‘spiteful’,  where  at  one  ‘gay’.  ‘There  is  more  than  glass 
between  the  snow  and  the  huge  roses’,  much  more:  each  thing 
is  resolutely  itself  and  therefore  the  world  is  ‘incorrigibly 
plural’.  He  would  have  a  light  snowbank  building  up  at  the 
ledge  of  the  window  with  the  wind  blowing  flakes  in  a  circular  | 
motion,  up  and  away;  the  spawning-effect  thus  becomes  I 
peculiarly  vivid.  Like  Mr.  Roberts  he  would  waive  the  * 
philosophy.  ■ 

What  entrances  me  is  that  comma  and  the  sighing  sentence.  I 
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I  am  prepared  now  to  forego  philosophy  too.  For  ‘spiteful  and 
gay’  suggests  to  me  ‘love  and  strife’,  roses  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
i  with  its  symbol  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  snowflakes  —  well, 

I  the  funeral  of  Charles  I  when  the  snow  covered  his  casket  with 

I  the  purity  of  its  whiteness;  and  out  of  this  double  image,  the 

roses  and  the  snow,  I  get  two  images,  a  richly-new  version  of  the 
Rose-Window  and  the  best  poetic  vision  I  have  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  of  the  image  of  Chastity.  For  what  is  more  ‘collateral  and 
incompatible’  than  sex  and  virginity,  what  more  ‘spiteful  and 
gay’?  Of  fire,  what  hotter;  of  snow,  what  colder?  The  question 
is,  of  course,  will  the  comma  hold?  If  not,  ‘World  is  crazier  and 
more  of  it  that  we  think’,  the  natural  consequence  of ‘spawning’, 
which,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points  out  anyhow,  is  the  dominating 
motif.  Now  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  last  line  —  ‘There  is 
more  than  glass  between  the  snow  and  the  huge  roses’?  I 
forbear  to  comment  on  ‘glass’  as  a  figure  of  speech.  I  suppose 

ia  sense  of  decency  removes  what  would  otherwise  be  intolerable 
strain.  Shall  we  say  that  there  is  a  sense  of  calling  on  both  sides 
of  the  window?  And  that  is  what  the  last  line  means:  there’s 
more  than  an  artificial  distinction  to  be  made  between  purity 
and  attraction;  there’s  a  real  distinction  to  be  made,  for  the 
one  without  the  other  robs  each  of  its  value,  and  hence  the 
exalted  feeling  of  ‘the  drunkenness  of  things  being  various’  — 
of  plurality.  Why  ^huge  roses’?  a  practical  group  in  literary 
criticism  will  ask  the  straightforward  instructor. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  personally  would  involve  the  poem  in 
philosophical  discussion,  and  propound  a  theory  of  world- 
structure.  This  poem  is  not  to  be  played  with,  I  would  begin; 
it’s  serious  stuff,  of  cosmological  import.  ‘Remove  the  comma!’ 

I  would  say  in  the  voice  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  And  anyhow  I 
don’t  see  what  business  it  has  doing  there  —  or  rather  I  do  see 
what  business  it’s  doing  there  —  since  the  poet  didn’t  put  it 
there  in  the  first  place.  Why  didn’t  he?  the  practical  group  will 
ask  the  literary  theorist.  Because  he  purposely  avoided  creating 
jumbled  poetic  images  in  order  to  keep  the  way  clear  for 
philosophical  meditation.  It’s  a  philosophical  poem,  not  a 
lively  collection  of  trite  associations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Snow  is  much  more  complicated  than  its 
punctuation.  The  poet’s  feelings  have  a  setting,  as  do  those  of 
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the  reader  (which  Mr.  Roberts  calk  the  poetical  experience), 
and  the  poet’s  thoughts  have  a  setting  (which  I  suppose  resume 
his  philosophical  experience);  in  the  pxiem  the  immediacy  of 
feeling  is  at  one  with  the  universality  of  the  occasion  and  the 
result  is  a  philosophical  poem  complete  with  premiss  and 
inference.  The  poet  infers  from  his  feelings,  proved  upon  the 
senses,  an  existential  statement  —  ‘world  ...  is  incorrigibly 
plural’.  If  he  had  left  out  the  adverb  it  would  have  been,  and 
been  for  ever  more,  a  hypothetical  statement,  that  k,  one 
corrigible  by  further  inference  yet  fixed  as  the  categorical  point 
of  departure;  that  is,  he  would  have  allowed,  both  for  himself 
and  hk  readers,  the  possibility  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  pro¬ 
position.  But  no,  he  removes  thk  possibility  simply  by  stating 
his  belief,  a  belief  which  asserts  the  truth  from  personal  feelings. 
A  hypothetical  statement  —  ‘world  k  plural’  —  attests,  not  to 
the  truth  but  to  the  fact  that  no  statement  has  yet  been  found  to 
have  been  made  that  could  contradict  it  without  at  the  same 
time  contradicting  itself;  any  statement  that  avoids  so  doing  is 
said  to  be  valid  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  hypothesk,  and  its  validity  is  its  fact,  free  now 
to  subsist  as  a  self-contained  hypothesis  itself.  Now  we  have 
two  opposing  facts,  neither  of  which  can  be  conclusively 
proved  or  disproved,  and  such  facts  we  call  universal  theorems. 
They  are  attested  rather  than  asserted  truths,  lying  outside  the 
domain  of  formal  logic  and  thus  enjoying  philosophical  im¬ 
munity.  Logical  statements  must  be  conclusively  true  or  fake; 
not  so  the  theorems  of  conviction  which  are  declarations  of 
war  rather  than  invitations  to  discussion.  The  logical  mind 
naturally  deplores  dogmatic  attestations  and  calk  them 
‘antinomies  of  reason’,  feeling  —  that  k,  actually  feeling  —  that 
if  people  would  only  avoid  this  battleground  they  could  find 
plenty  of  logical  positions  to  keep  themselves  peacefully  occu¬ 
pied  and,  who  knows?  hit  on  a  dodge  to  change  their  positions 
without  noticing  the  difference.  But  here  the  logical  mind  is 
hooked  on  the  horns  of  the  very  dilemma  it  would  remove, 
namely  the  horns  of  belief  and  personal  feeling,  and  confesses 
to  being  a  philosophical  mind  after  all,  not  much  better  than  a 
poet’s.  That  philosophy  could  be  so  crassly  dogmatic,  grounded 
as  it  k  in  the  feelings,  so  perfectly  sure  of  its  rightness,  so 
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nervous  of  postulating  a  universal  truth,  catches  the  philoso¬ 
phical  mind  between  the  snow  and  the  roses:  it  sees  through  a 
glass  darkly,  however  clearly  logical  that  glass  might  be.  ‘My 
propositions  are  elucidatory  in  this  way’,  they  show  themselves. 
Propositions  which  show  themselves  are  likely  to  be  pretty  sure 
of  themselves  and  become  targets  for  the  feelings  which,  given 
the  provocation,  are  as  equally  likely  to  react  and  hit  hard 
with  the  weapon  of  thought.  But  a  nice  balance  between 
feeling  and  thought  stands  the  best  chance  of  making  a  bull’s 
eye,  a  balance  derived  from  the  tension  between  the  two,  the 
certainty  of  being  right  and  the  fear  of  being  wrong,  raising  the 
point,  taking  aim,  the  control,  the  feeling  of  the  thing  hit,  and 
the  shot.  This  is  poetry,  philosophy,  thoroughly  illogical,  but 
human,  how  human! 

What  then  is  so  illogical  about  it,  the  confounded  literary 
critic  will  ask?  Well,  in  the  first  place  that  the  feelings  should 
have  been  aroused  at  all,  that  monism  should  have  so  got  on 
the  nerves  of  a  man  that  he  set  out  to  prove  ‘On  the  tongue  on 
the  eyes  on  the  ears  in  the  palms  of  your  hands’  (note  how  he 
pleads  his  cause)  that  ‘World  is  crazier  and  more  of  it  than  we 
think, /Incorrigibly  plural’.  These  words  would  rally  any  man, 
worthy  of  his  mettle,  who  too  has  felt  things.  The  trouble  now 
u  with  the  unity  of  impression.  For  how  can  pluralism  have  a 
unity  of  impression  without  postulating  an  all-mirroring 
oneness  to  take  in  the  incompatible  whole?  The  logical  mind 
has  its  eye  on  the  glass  and  is  not  seeing  the  Rose-Window 
cither.  It  can  only  offer,  by  way  of  solution,  either  a  postulated 
mentalism,  things  united  in  a  unity  of  mental  impression,  or  a 
monadic  systems  of  monads  (of  which  there  are  a  great  many). 
But  MacNeice  has  tried  mentalism  and  so  raged  agciinst  it  in 
Plurality  that  he  nearly  knocked  his  brains  out  with  rhyme. 
Therefore  we  must  settle  for  monadism.  ‘The  drunkenness  of 
things  being  various’  incites  him,  as  the  monad  of  monads, 
to  ‘peel  and  portion  /A  tangerine’  and  squeeze  the  pips  out  of  it 
—  pips,  snowflakes,  semina?  (internal  relations?  external? 
supernal?)  —  pips  full  of  pregnant  propositions  mirroring 
themselves  to  themselves  and  feeling  the  drunkenness  of 
outsiders,  being  ‘spiteful  and  gay’.  When  everything  is  true  for 
itself,  by  itself,  in  itself,  and  consequently  indomitably  true  for 
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Others,  including  the  mind,  the  mind  is  either  a  segment  of 
the  whole  or  all  surface;  if  the  latter  it  is  penetrated  and 
enriched.  ‘The  room  was  suddenly  rich’,  taken  as  a  mental 
image,  would  indicate  monism,  in  which  case  MacNeice 
contradicts  himself  <is  a  monad.  We  will  have  to  declare  him 
a  segment,  only  partially  all  there.  Yet  even  this  is  self¬ 
contradictory  because  of  the  general  unity  of  his  whole  t 

impression.  1 

Only  a  poem  can  save  the  situation.  Logic  is  defeated  at  < 
every  turn.  Thus  if  poetry  alone  can  save  a  philosophical  1 
situation,  would  not  Mr.  Roberts  accord  to  Snow,  by  literary  i 
fiat,  the  courtesy  title  of  a  philosophical  poem,  to  be  accepted  > 
as  a  piece  of  philosophical  exposition,  reading  it  with  intellec-  1 
tual  sympathy,  feeling  the  strain,  the  pull  on  the  images,  and  f 

detecting  in  the  whole  its  artistic  form,  and  concur  that  the  t 

thought  is  its  emotional  appeal?  ( 

R.  C.  Gragg  j 
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Editorial  Commentary 

THERE  must  have  been  a  good  many  people  who  were  ready 
to  welcome  Miss  Kathleen  Nott’s  The  Emperor's  Clothes  (London: 
Hcinemann,  1953.  i8s.)  when  it  first  came  out.  I  was  certainly 
one  who  did  so:  not  at  all  because  it  was  a  criticism  of  the 
modern  neo-scholastic  and  high  church  movement  and  its 
influence  on  the  literary  scene,  but  for  more  specific  reasons 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  note  as  a  whole  to  explain.  Miss 
Nott’s  book  has  by  now  been  widely  and  for  the  most  part 
favourably  reviewed;  so  it  will  do  her  no  harm  if,  without 
discussing  her  book  very  fully,  I  say  that  I  have  been  a  trifle 
disappointed.  For  all  that,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  written, 
and  think  it  useful. 

The  basic  fact  about  the  book  is  that  it  is,  and  perhaps  must 
be,  inconclusive.  It  exposes  a  good  deal  of  the  insinuation  and 
unargued  disparagement  and  taking-for-granted  of  the  neo¬ 
scholastics  and  their  allies,  and  it  points  out  that  Christianity 
of  the  authority-seeking  kind  in  the  end  runs  firmly  counter  to 
the  patterns  of  life  of  a  liberal  democracy;  and  these  are  useful 
points.  But  sometimes  Miss  Nott’s  arguments  are  not  much 
less  dogmatic  than  those  of  her  opponents.  ‘Science  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  method  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge.  We  cannot 
therefore  say  that  there  are  “fields”  in  which  the  scientist  has 
nothing  to  tell  us.’  Here  Miss  Nott  succumbs  to  the  kind  of 
verbal  glissade  she  is  good  at  detecting  in  others.  Either  this  is 
a  hopelessly  dogmatic  restriction  of  what  we  know,  or  ‘Science’ 
includes  our  discoveries  about  good  and  bad  in  art  and  con¬ 
duct;  and  then,  in  this  very  wide  sense,  an  expression  like  Uhe 
method’  of  science  is  quite  invalid  (there  will  not  be  one 
method  but  several). 

Miss  Nott’s  chief  objection  is  to  those  who  rush  in,  where 
science  (in  the  usual  more  narrow  sense)  is  silent,  with  pseudo¬ 
knowledge  of  another  kind.  But  the  fundamental  point  is  that 
the  contrast  between  truth  and  superstition  cannot  come  quite 
where  she  strives  to  put  it.  On  the  one  hand,  everyone  thinks 
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he  has  some  knowledge  (art,  morality,  maybe  religion  too) 
which  is  not  what  a  scientist  as  such  could  have  given  him:  so 
Miss  Nott’s  position  cannot  be  as  neat  as  she  would  like.  But 
her  opponents’  position  is  none  too  neat  either:  for  everyont, 
not  just  sceptics,  wants  to  insist  that  beside  the  true  kind  of 
non-scientihc  knowledge,  there  is  also  a  plausible  seeming  kind 
which  is  a  fake.  The  most  mystical  of  religionists  believes  that 
some  alleged  religious  experiences  are  delusions.  Thus  the  real 
dispute  is  not  between  those  who  always,  and  those  who  never, 
allow  this  kind  of  insight;  but  about  this  or  that  particular 
experience  or  assertion,  and  whether  it  belongs  to  the  valid  or 
to  the  bogus  kind.  Established  methods  for  settling  such 
disputes  exist  within  this  or  that  church,  but  not,  on  the  whole, 
between  one  church  and  another,  or  some  church  and  none  at 
all;  the  arguments  thus  become  vague  and  therefore  angry,  and 
this  may  explain  Miss  Nott’s  asperity  (often  very  noticeable, 
and  a  pity).  The  most  she  can  prove  is  that  if  her  opponents’ 
views  are  based  on  experience,  it  is  experience  which  is  esoteric 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned:  which  is  not,  perhaps,  very  much. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  Miss  Nott’s  book  is  a  welcome 
one;  for  it  may  do  something  to  moderate  the  influence  of 
what  Miss  Nott  loosely  calls  ’neo-scholasticism’,  and  this  has 
probably  become  a  little  too  prominent  in  the  current  literary 
scene.  The  point  I  am  making  is  a  strictly  limited  one.  It  has 
no  relation  to  the  general  validity  of  this  trend  of  thought,  but 
only  to  one  smallish  part  of  its  literary  repercussions:  the  now 
widespread  conviction  not  merely  that  the  writings  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  mark  the  high  point  in  our 
literature,  but  that  their  excellence  ultimately  derives  from  the 
great,  orderly,  essentially  religious  ‘world  picture’  on  which 
they  draw  and  of  which  they  mediate  a  sense;  and  further,  that 
any  step  we  could  make,  in  our  time,  towards  such  an  outlook 
would  necessarily  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  literary  health. 
The  literature  of  that  time,  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
integration  behind  it,  have  become  models  for  present  guid¬ 
ance.  When  books  praise  other  periods,  they  now  occasionally 
do  so  (like  Mr.  Heath-Stubbs’s  The  Darkling  Plain,  or,  indirectly 
to  be  sure,  Mr.  Donald  Davie’s  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Verse) 
by  seeking  out  something  like  the  Elizabethan-Jacobean 
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qualities:  complexity,  ‘unified  sensibility’,  or  metaphorical  life. 
The  whole  complex  literary  trend  is  surely  familiar:  one 
reminder  of  it  is  Miss  Nicolson’s  nostalgic  reference,  in  Tht 
Breaking  of  the  Circle  (1950),  to  the  happy  time  ‘before  “The 
Death  of  a  World”,  before  the  animate  macrocosm  and  the 
living  microcosm  disappeared,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a 
mechanical  clock  and  men  with  mechanical  hearts’. 

But  there  is  danger  (and  perhaps  for  our  own  amorphous, 
rapidly-changing  and  little-understood  time,  much  danger)  in 
too  ready  an  admiration  for  the  comprehensive  vision  of  a  great 
moral  order,  or  too  lively  and  pressing  a  desire  to  recover  it  or 
something  like  it.  I  am  somewhat  encouraged,  in  putting 
forward  this  caveat,  by  noticing  that  the  champions  of  these 
aspirations  sometimes  qualify  their  views  a  little:  but  the  real 
reasons  for  doing  this  are,  perhaps,  nearer  the  knuckle  than  they 
think.  Mr.  Bethell,  for  example,  writes  in  Tht  Cultural  Revolu- 
Hon  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1951):  ‘It  has  not  been  all  loss. 
The  medieval  and  Elizabethan  universe  and  the  “reason” 
which  evolved  it  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  order  was 
too  fantastically  complete,  too  superficially  neat  to  be  true  to 
the  deep  organic  unity  of  existence.  This  fantastication  and 
over-elaboration  proceeded  from  an  undue  reliance  on  the 
purely  logical  reason  as  opposed  to  sense-experience  and 
“feeling”.’  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  there  was  a  superficiality, 
a  neatness,  which  came  not  from  reason  but  from  something 
which  called  a  halt  to  both  reason  and  experience:  a  certain 
conjidence  in  moral  significances,  a  too  ready  belief  that  since  the 
system  was  in  essence  moral,  a  moral  kind  of  comment  was  sure 
to  be  valid,  relevant  and  central.  To  the  religious  man,  of 
course,  the  cosmos  must  be  a  design  of  some  sort,  and  edifying 
all  in  all;  but  there  are  wide  limits  within  which  the  design 
may  be  more  or  less  trim,  the  edification  more  or  less  conspicu¬ 
ous;  and  for  the  Elizabethan-Jacobean  pericxl,  those  limits 
were  sometimes  drawn  rather  crampingly  tight. 

When  Lyly,  for  example,  in  his  disquisition  on  the  bees 
{Euphues  and  his  England)  writes  ‘every  one  hath  his  office,  some 
trimming  the  honny,  some  working  the  wax  . . .  sxuh  a  care  of 
(hastitie,  that  they  never  engender’,  one  does  not  object  to  his 
ignorance  of  entomology.  What  matters  is  that  his  working 
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idea  is  of  a  design  so  trim,  an  edification  so  patly  conspicuous, 
that  it  has  (through  his  authority)  swathed  his  ignorance, 
insulated  him  against  the  clear  disturbing  view,  coarsened  his 
perception.  It  may  be  said  that  coarse  perceptions  of  bees  do 
little  harm  to  literature.  I  think  this  is  true.  But  the  trivial 
example  illustrates  something  beyond  itself.  On  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  thing  shows  in  Thomas  Blenerhasset’s  prefatory 
epistle  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  He  is 
asked  by  his  correspondent  for  an  account  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  is  on  service.  This,  he  replies,  would  take  too  long,  in  full: 
he  will  go  straight  to  what  is  essential.  And  what  is  this?  ‘Some 
few  lines  of  the  Govemour':  and  what  he  thinks  it  significant  to 
say  about  the  governor  is  nothing  more  than  that  he  combines 
the  virtues  of  Constantine,  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Epaminondas  — 
from  this,  he  thinks,  the  state  of  the  country  will  be  apparent. 
Here,  surely,  the  coarsening  of  perception  is  more  central  and 
more  serious;  and  what  it  seems  to  come  from,  is  just  that  ever- 
ready  sense  of  the  morally-grounded  hierarchy  which  we  praise 
and  envy  elsewhere.  This  glib  identification  of  man  with  his 
moral  nature  is  what  Professor  da  Sola  Pinto  has  lamented 
recently  in  the  biographies  of  the  period  {English  Biography  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century:  1951),  and  it  is  what  even  Bacon  reveals 
when  he  calls  for  more  biographies  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
(II,  ii,  9).  And  if  Blenerhasset’s  letter  is  a  small  thing  by  itself, 
is  not  the  whole  (in  the  main)  dreary  proliferation  of  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  a  memorial  to  finding  a  central  significance  in 
what  is  after  all  a  limited  and  crudified  version  of  experience? 

Perhaps,  too,  the  same  thing  shows  in  the  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  time.  Arnold’s  comparison  between  Raleigh  and 
Thucydides  (in  his  lecture  on  The  Modem  Element  in  Literature) 
is  surely  just.  Raleigh  sees  his  History  of  the  World  as  bringing  out 
moral  values,  and  teaching  men  to  live  better:  Thucydides 
dryly  says  of  his,  ‘if  it  be  judged  useful  by  those  inquirers  who 
desire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  past  as  an  aid  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  future,  which  in  the  course  of  human  things 
must  resemble  if  it  does  not  reflect  it,  I  shall  be  content’.  That 
is  tarter,  more  cynical  perhaps;  but  how  much  wider,  morr 
informed,  more  comprehending!  I'here  is  the  same  contrast 
between  I.ord  Berners's  ‘Is  it  not  a  right  noble  thing  for  us.  h)f 
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the  faults  and  errors  of  others,  to  amend  and  erect  our  lives 
into  better?’  (Preface  to  his  translation  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles), 
and  Gibbon’s  dry  statement  in  his  Autobiography  that  debates  in 
the  Commons  were  ‘a  school  of  civil  prudence  [i.e.  of  a  grasp 
of  the  science  of  affairs],  the  first  and  most  essential  virtue  of  an 
historian’.  Thucydides  and  Gibbon  may  sound,  on  the  whole, 
less  worthy  and  even  less  likeable;  but  the  moralizing  simpli¬ 
fication  is  not  there.  And  if  one  contrasts  —  not  anything  of 
Camden  or  Leland,  they  are  deliberately  scholarly,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  —  but  say  Euphues'  Glass  for  Europe,  with  even  an 
over-written  and  precious  piece  like  Havelock  Ellis’s  brief 
essay  on  Europe,  one  can  see  that  the  latter,  for  all  its  triviality, 
can  draw  on  a  sense  of  the  half-fortuitous  interaction  of  climate, 
terrain,  race  and  time,  which  is  lacking  in  the  much  tidier, 
man-and-society-centred  vision  of  Lyly. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  particular  value,  at 
this  time,  in  diagnosing  such  an  admittedly  subordinate  aspect 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  time.  One  review  of  Miss 
Nott’s  book  suggests  that  there  is;  that  too  firm  a  belief  in  the 
primacy  and  centrality,  and  therefore  the  ready  conspicuousness 
of  the  moral  significance,  may  still  lead  to  error.  This  is  the 
penetrating  and  considered  review  of  her  book  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  January  22nd  this  year. 
Rightly,  the  author  of  this  review  points  out  that  the  beliefs 
which  Miss  Nott  attacks  have  their  roots  in  experience:  but  it 
seems  as  if  these  roots  are  rather  longer  than  his  argument 
allows.  ‘The  truth  is  that  most  people  discover  the  sense  of  sin 
in  themselves  and  in  their  neighbours.  The  dogma  [of  Original 
Sin]  is  imposed  and  verified  by  experience.’  But  here  a  point 
that  was  made  earlier  comes  in  again.  However  keenly  we 
believe  in  Original  Sin,  or  in  the  sense  of  sin,  we  also  believe 
that  a  sense  of  sin  is,  quite  frequently  in  others,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  ourselves,  misplaced.  But  if  so,  the  sense  is  sometimes  a 
valid  guide,  but  sometimes  only  a  superstition.  If  so,  a  sense  of 
tin  will  never  directly  prove  a  state  of  sin;  and  it  may  be  added, 
even  this  would  not  directly  prove  a  state  of  original  tin.  No 
doubt  the  doctrine  can  be  proved;  and  ultimately  from  exper¬ 
ience.  But  the  facts  of  experience  are  more  elaborate,  and 
stranger,  than  this  argument  allows;  and  their  link  with  the 
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doctrine  more  tenuous  and  oblique.  Here,  as  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  examples,  the  fulness  of  reality  seems  to  have  dwindled, 
because  the  moral  ordering  scheme  came  too  readily  to  hand. 
If  so,  there  is  some  point  in  a  caution  against  wanting  too  keenly 
to  recover  an  integration  like  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
one,  for  the  insistent  moral  scheme  can  sometimes  push  forward 
so  much  that  it  becomes  a  blinker. 

John  Holloway 
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